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HER HAIR’ 


BY JAY 4. RARUENT 


A form with every grace euriched 
sweet and tender 

A charming face, a floating step 
but health could lend her 

A Witching curve on dimpled moath, and ah 
such silv'ry laawhter 

Bat, better still, her glorious hair that'sproud!y 
owing after 


blue eyes « 


that naught 


Rich waving wealth of golien hue, low sloping 
from her shoulder 

To cateh the sun-ray’s brightest toach 
ite light grow bolder, 


and in 






Till, as the breeze, with fingers coy, plays in the 
heavy tresses 

And tosses on its airy breath those carla in wild 
caresses 

Stay, wanton wind, thy careless hand’ Le 
softer in thy pressure 

Deal gente with my waiden’s bair, for ‘t* in 
deed a treasure’ 

No crown of queen, no gems of Ind, e'er gave 


such regal beauty — 


Perhaps too sacred for my touch, ‘tia not, free 
wind, thy booty! 
And eo Lenvy e'en the breeze thate er all bands 


(ransaresses 
Todally uareproached, lL ween, amid thoee sunlit 
tresses 
“from afar 
Galisiaction, 
That maiden fair whose glorivus hair 
grand attraction 


WRUNG FROM THE GRAVE: 


On, 


The Stolen Heiress! 

















a ‘Tlow far now, boy?’ 
BY MARY E. WOODSON, Oe a Y “A couple of hundred yards, sir." 
SAAS RY y tCmph! to might) have ridden, and 
AUTHOR OF “A WOMAN'S Vow,” “OAR brought you te take the horse back 
ae ae “Captain Graham hilled!"' repeating the words like some one striving to comprehend an impossible truth. © Tell me shat again,’ ashe again, Twas lews Hat igus 4 climbing the 
whispered, hoarsciy, ‘and your fortune shall be made.” | Bernese Alpa on fot Thy yer Knnerw 
[This serial was oommenced in No. 7, Vol joy one at the house we seek?” 
Back numbers can be ottained from all newer Yeu, si 
fen ean oe CaS Cy, 3 Seem and he with much of the tyranny of With this understanding they went out race, bat we will d Kit ap, and cust the death | Lenox thought wo more of these be Who? : os 
Henry VIII, and from loys ny he must together: and thus upon the terms ay neag nef rnd bend RAS 4 mes . holders than he had done of the wind The eck ; 
CHAPTER X. have learned to hate her with all the ine ranged did these two beings, whose |, oa agale ag ae Yo power andioaMn that had whistled about him on the Phe my in a born fool,” meattere | 
a STRANGE BuIDAi tensity of bas nature Phe ir fierce dis bosoms met cone maples of atlinity , wh hd on y weulta : oe nae home pomrtiey He bad stepped only onee te Letom, angrily vet he seemea shrew 
: cords became known to all their friends; warmed, take upon themselves the svered : — let _— ieqguare the way toa public hostelry, and | bee Now, fellow, you don't ehaner te 
Nina DaCosta slept soundly until late) going on from bad to worse, until she names of husband and of wife, i ao, sige ti Cite sai epirtt on he sped until the door of the inn | remember a certain Wallace Dare wud his 
the neat morning When she did start was found murdered, as the evidence Will you come mow, or wait he * | pir you me; but that thea doest were reached Here he threw the reins | Wife whe onee Tived for a while in the 
up at last it was with such abewildering proves, by the very man whe had once , said, simply, as they went back ajith News to a ostable boy, and leaped te the pave liertewe with then 
remembrance of the past day that she sworn to love and Pherish her. ¢ aapat * Wait, she answered, * Were there By this time Nina had wen a tare repue | pent Phe horse stood punting for Prom 't P Well DT gees Deke, thong 
still fancied herself laboring under some Lenox knew, and it is to bring bim toe no other reason, TE should mot cave per tation, She had beanbet an American breath and reeking with porspirat Tt has been nigh ot te Chiree yours taw 
strange dream. justice that he is now roaming the con. mit you, Caspar Lenox, to pay for ime on gentleman on the eve of crbarking with jon Dried yarns ewer mere thee hacky 
She had been sleeping: in hay-ricks tinents, while T follow to avenge the the w iy, ube sssured’ that To could | family for Jaman tie applied at Where is the master he asked ei sur . j 
and under cow-sheds on the greater part) unnatural wrongs of Louis on that circe, , serve you Heaven would cast me out Hee, and procured the position of mune buskaly ‘This is an true a horn as And what was she like?" | 
of her journey, and now to be in a Miriam— , for foal to the sharks if DT did No, a on the voyage Phey reaelved there ele ever bore ricer Tle tutst be carefully * Like! his time the bey's face 
sheeted bed, with a warn tire blazing on “Ah! you are up.’ It was her land. you said, goon your way, and det me timation in safety, and Nina crossed at pubbed down and well fed " | was irradiated through the dint thiat te | 
the hearth, was more than she could | lady who interrupted her in her reverie mine, until Jy@a meet me. TP shall work mee inte Cuba Aye! muttered a groom tothe stable | stmeared it She was like an angel, wir; 
realize. as she looked in. ‘* Your breakfast has for the means here, and then [ ami corm s found Caspar Lenox prepared to boy, as Lenes turned towards the offies but asorrowing angel, whe bad come out 
She got up, untied her bundle, and been ready quite a while, and when you inj.” iil for New York the next day Prue, oedeed! for had TP been the horse | Of heaven and could not get back again 
put on her best dress, and then she sat) are done the gentleman wishes to se« We will hear from each other, then Docould net have waited for you,” he te bear such areber, Dslould buave dashed Phe devil’ matteced Laenmeon ** His 
down before the tire with a low laugh. you.’ he said, ‘Sand promise that if either gain od Arnold) Lestie tits at hist been dijne amon the ts like another Absa | Compete coms without oiling when he wille — | 
“And to think I might have had this The woman's breakfast was a hearty tidings of him or of her, it sliall be com trrested, but she, [ fear, lows secured a tom, until bee weoulel Daave beeen geladd | at Did you ever speak te her? 
always,’’ she said, ‘but for those two. one. She had learned to be selfish, and munieated at onee.”’ postition Where we will tind it next to tin eneomgh te take oa enthennat proaee * Yes, mister | 
Can any one wonder that T late them’ ber idea was that since she must pay for * Yes, she answered, * Tshall be here, | bile ter reawele bees Nhe ‘master’ w dosxee you whistling Hat she took your mille, TE avapepeme, 
I might even have it now, but that the what she ate, it would be well in her to and you cam send me your address from They liad landed in’ New York just) before vould le ow hore oof dis Tike | be comtinued, with a sneer | 
thought of seeing them chained for their consume the full value of her money; and time to time a three days previews to the return of Bao that Nu Tie Levke teetem 
crimes is sweeter than all the luxuries of when she had finished, she tied the It will be Nemesis,’ he replied ene Danvers ated bis beautiful wife Caspar Let tape toy thee Deecwed Wihiat notes? 
life. And Caspar Lenox! What very remnant ina bundle, hiowarsely, ‘for Tstall live te be avenged remot cand suimial, with Notes from the young man with the 
creatures of circumstances are we, that * This is te be my dinner,’ she was And now, farewell He chisped her CHAPTER NI eheweel tst rin Frewtitial Hermes Mr Mi ab’ Efe | 
he, the soul of honor, the proud, chival- saying, when Caspar Lenox came in hand, in comtiomation of thera bond of Wren will potise Dien ageair it yet | 
rous boy, should by the treachery of a ‘So you are thriving teday?"" he be hatred for others, aud that was the PUT ARES ht Dil the people bere say he lowed tl 
woman become an cutlaw, burning to gan when they were alone, “What de adien Aiseoled bee acl teense chewed tar the Dierseitely ce a few Drones, peer iages larly | 
commit the worst of qpimes! The first you intend to do?” A few hours more, and the wandere worked thet years poast tet beets hay ht Teut t way mily DPvatnnnes “Pevent that replied the bevy 
time I saw him with Arnold Leslie, | ‘“*T whall tind something,” he an Wits On shipboard, out om the bblae ses One veat after! meat tie liad lost) lave be te neaedinne Tle liad towed They said as how her hushand treated 
would have imagined from his bearing swered ‘Never fear for me 1 hiave andl Nina reamed alone through tl fortum and ereome with shan Yaa few po When be turned sudedenty ler wery bord 
that the crown of a king could not have not lived all these years for nothing strate town ‘ bial idiotisly retoouneced the tame | ariel speck youn It 4 more than “Well, the notes were for her, did she | 
tempted him from the rigid path of duty ‘T have been at work,” he returned, hie purchased a pauper sud tpphed at wl sobertted? Cres his a terns, atid re percoloalite: Ohiat nan ) ip from now | awnawer them” 
Yet now, renouncing to the world his roughly ; ‘‘at work with brainand body. a hotel for a servant's place hie talked th with his toe mw distant eit all w ter obtain Of yout the tMeetest Senet inne," | 
very name, he bears concealed in his belt I tind that @ vessel in port starts in «a well and looked brisk They asked 1 l it trie tudes thie wl Te ree ! irest ou en ter breve In th the lease 
the murderous blade, ready to expiate few hours for the West India idands [oo her papers Teelie werd saned, ps Hicepeel that i trios port ie 
his crime on the gallows if he may but liad a; pointed a renee us there with lL have none.’ auawered tl ven Were thy sgn thie on aith t} . ' ere the t at iA sve the boy aal vy. which bh 
say at last, ‘T have punished the I Cicored nm incase | failed elewhere ] + tures Thayer ears u feon ist roof Cupte bateve \’ ‘ Lwill p we eer dowith a comventiona Thank 
trayer of Leonora Danvers ' much nearer the continent of America. across the count . } Caspar | s asl e te \ - pply yeu ve ved fearreed off again on the lines 
“Arnold Leslie, the son of agreat rich Would y like te ye Vy meus are \ erelay I i at eet j . we — i | . sn @ wtrange A tion from whenee they had come 
man in his native city, found him a limited, for those who ones professed te bere, ated thiat bean ae my lLiw ‘ ' ' the tha ' t In | ! i walked briskly on, tantil! 
sprightly lad, struggling against the care for me bave no means to help, and eventually to work my way back ‘ n tl ‘ 4 1 be had | | juiced [» sneer te know tel oon front oof the rather pretty 
poverty that had cramped all his ener must have imagined me dead these many you can take me a week on tr I Wa kaw Wa oe Dds I! ' f ‘ ! nf. atelier ‘ that had been 7 
gies, aad with a princely liberality had months, but I think IT can manage it if uot pay me ar in » thas ' , ' tL. whens be ave a dead rape ia 
taken him to mighty universities as lis you will be content to fare roughly We it its eaprration f you a t | ‘ , t 1 i ys «ff j » 1 k \ arse Weber sand rather attty 
friend and equal, never letting bis left) might help each other; but to do this Twill { ; , 5 i ‘ Con " srl Demon, wit! 
hand know that his right was dispensing one thing is necessary liiis was before tl ‘ ud \ ally o & at f too | biered 1 1 ne ' ‘ 
so great a charity Nod what is that dint Pe: Docesl 5 \ Wakes 
‘You will pay me back, the youn The world must believe y miy I " | ! 4 ' ‘ } women « ated ate 
nabob had said to the young genius, and wife Wat See i i f ¢ aint tf j tal ' ued ‘ 
(Caspar Lenox had sworn that he would What she ed, aghast . te ‘ hie wont ‘ i at , b ! t . ‘ 
Now Caspar Lenox had dared to love Ah, ha le laughed: **we have t ‘ t ‘ ‘ , at! 
laonora Danvers, the beautiful nieee tender feeling f each ot wed so Ww ' 7 ‘ o ! ‘ ! 
and ward of tnothe prince of that there tice charipre eithe i i i h 5 | tt P ' \ srl ! 
moneyed bon ¢ America: aud she { shi lw yout ‘ tt ‘ ma I 5 ( ' - 
inder bends of secre had promised F i the law t cites Wey thas ss kit ‘ « k } ! I's ait be ‘ow ‘ 
him her hand as soon as he should live There ne abies ther is wisl ier ‘ i al ‘ 4 1! ‘ 
made an honest start in life; but om a ity t mary any I pre me ’ ea ‘ " ' } ‘ i j | 
Visit to seme gay resert, while Lenox we ca ire ‘ uo wutilu anid ‘ i ! . 
worked at his profession, she met the churches ane vet yal part of the th at ‘ i ' i . 1? 
princely patron, Leslie, and decided that) performance over in a few moments. 4 I’ i t i ‘ ’ 
he should be her destiny She sent for Then we yo our separate ways, unles I an e, mani ' je , s ‘ 
Lenox one day, and told him that she t ivi al re bigre ill i ! ‘ ‘ pered ! ‘ ‘ i 
loved his benefactor, whe, however To pus ‘ it priatin Clits I ‘ We were t j i j j | | ‘ ere 
would never see her again did he but What say you ‘ i “ Ve . . , f Walla 
dream that duty and homer were alike seemed to hesitate i eK wuld hey until wel { j Wil tiene . at ; 
binding ber to him, and she prayed him as fol growled Lateox ii friend, j’ \! , wif 
te secure ber happiness by pretending hiitth ny reya for y j © acoomy smeent of iha f prive thet Rn | Br | “ ‘ pela i 
that he and she bad all the while beer prompts me this’ W ornan you ar CAtibedd the pent, ane ii mee tale c a ds 4 ‘ ! ‘ [ wan? ‘wv ut 
but friends. I shall neve forget lis ess te toe than the dust beneath my feet jriaen At the end of her priceteationts y Wb weott | ' sunt i \ \ ‘ baka 
look when he answered, ‘You are free, except where you might help mie te my wiy tuet Lad beourne slus , yulart i ae Rie ' " sid Pa s ‘ ! atl 
Leonora I Must secure Arnold Leslie s revel I ath sure I shiasl tied you lacrtase ds rch, ated mine a i a iinet i al ny tile 4 ‘ j ! ‘ ! ated ‘ 
happiness at any sacrifice of my own amd you might as weil have diw!l on the wa elared entirely Lonest and s swilt A tt , \ k e the lw 
Selfish as I was I must have h more road yesterday, se far as your being alle sued t er went iL ekeept t j aste kk t key he fiive th . 
feeling than she, fu I dropped a tear t to overtake Miriam Dupre alone is cot thie - wd beeper taianiale arly two hour ater . . haate . ad I aa 
his sorrows even then, while she married cerned You will never du tt bervolus I frat ie tice however, Ww yp inte t wi y iow ] exels ! ‘ ‘ 
Arnold Leslie the very nextday. But 1, Don't give her that name” cried at the end of the third t + ital sta . } snl wal aie . ia Walla Da ' 
too, still had my hopes Louis Dupre Nina, springing vy “he hasnorghtt ‘ ‘ or ‘ t uk hey eap a } to x hel ‘ lw 
would return to bis allegiance, and I it, under heaven! Call ber Miriam Rersecn - t tf tl eal with an e g‘*. y “ t 
should be eternally mseecl still, Lat her disprace the name her tal- af arcely P at atic ! 
“Tam sure the fates must have pur- fathe ve her, pot that. Come, | | was wha ‘ i. a. ; : 
sued us to ave nge the wrongs of ¢ Aspar tale wel ’ 4 y w“ Tr . - P . A ‘ . . ) 
Lenox (ur lever lady brewar nvelsed enable e ' ‘ ‘ te t « ‘ ‘) . ; ; 
inscandals. Leslie grew insanely jealous: a “ boa “ ~ ‘ t ! ! 
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| have any need of you. What do you go 
| there for?" 

‘** To show the way, mister.” 

Caspar Lenox raised his riding whip 
} to strike him a blow, but as the bey had 
| skipped nimbly out of reach, he pru 
| lently curbed his rash impulse, and for- 

bore, 

| “No trifling with me, boy, as you 
} value a whole hide, What did you ever 
| lo there?’ 
| * Dyove up the cow 
} ‘* Amd the cow was guided by an ass 
the 


Do you see the owner of the house 
bricklayer?’ 
| «No said the boy, looking innocently 
| up the street 

Fool! what is he like 


e 





Did you ever 
I wee him 
| He is about your Opposite, mister; 
| for he looks grummer than he is, and 


you 
} Hey, by the Lord Dlarry, you are 
trithinngy with the wrong man. T shall be 
| prow aked into thrashing you «direetly, 
more hurt than 


until you will be you 
i. ver were ino your life Play off your 
lame jokes on me again at your peril 
And now see if you can hurry on.’ 
The bey lacked up at the man's 


darkened fice, and seemed right glad to 
escape with the threat: for he tock good 


care te keep outof arm's reach for the 
| rest of the journey Ile soon saw, how 
ever, that the stranger had grown ob 
livieus of his presenee, amd followed, 


mechanieally, wrapt in thought, 
A little while and the stranger hailed 
hin aygain 
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caused his arrest. 





I have hunted him 






down. And I tell - as we 
are living men, Dennis Foley's must 
he ” 

“What would dot Hang t 






4 


nol 


a4 


atensetay 





“it's « devil's pe : wa 
omphatically, down woavy 
fet the table. “And d—-n me if 
ru you ia i!" 

**Ner L,"’ anid the bricklayer, doggedly. 

“1 never could see what made you #0 
hard on thet fellow,”’ pure Ned, 


ing bolder, “He in a cursed sight 
eben of us oll, if he did wring « 
a 


atte 9—" 

“Hark ye!’ coed “Lanse. ely, 
springing up, wuh a pitel coh ad. | 
“Don't take that es name wpon 

or "tt be in —— before you | 
i ei io oe. I know you both, 


all little I've heard the 
whole of that Ham affair, and 1! 
okt have eet tee doen ote at, 


the 
son, and with whom you know I must 

a shelter, affords you an asylum, alec. 
1 don’t ask what is carried on there. | 
Help me in this, and you 
shall come and go as you will, | will 
aid you when I can; but refuse, atid b 
the Lord, 1 will betray you, bye 
should hang the next hour at your wide.” 

The two outlaws tk r were not 
half so a Lenox just now, 
They looked at each other for a moment 
in silence. 

** It in true,"’ said Paine, at last. ‘ We 
can't afford to break just now, And, 
d——n me, if I don't always need you 
more than you do me, You want Mary 
Toles" 

“ Yon.” 

“When will you need her?’ 

" Toalay ie reg She must be in 
the courtroom by Wednemlay, at far- 
thest,"" 

* Well, she isin New York, You will 
have to telegraph, and in person, to 


night 

‘l must then hurry back. I will yet 
a fresh horse, and have the one I rode 
eent back tomorrow, Uive me the 
address." 

He took it down in writing, and rose 
again. 

“T trust you,” he said, ‘because, as 
you remarked, we cannot afford to trifle 
with each other, When will you be 
back in the city, Ned!’ 

ln a few days. | cannot tell." 

"You are nowhere eo safe aa there, 
but I have uo time to parley, | must be 

one," and he atrade forth, with eveo 
om of ceremony than he had used on 


entering, 

Hal’ he emiled grimly, as he walked 
on, “how I surprised them in thelr: den, 
ana by a bold stroke amertained their 
guilt, I knew | should tind Paine 
there.” 

By nine o'clock be was again in Roches 
ter, and had dispatched to the very 
ambiguous address given, with entirely 
satiniactory resulta, 





CHAPTER XIL. 
MIKIAM DANVERS IN IMMINENT PRNIL, 


"Never was angiety more strongly de- 
picted upon a human countenance than 
upon that of Miriam Danver, as her car- 
riage dashed through the streets. 

v¢ hal leaned back upon the cushions | 
for afew momenta, with that dread look 
again which had alarmed Allaine at their 
interview earlier in the morning, but 
arousing berself with a resolute effort, 
sue lifted her head and looked eagerly 
out, the oelor coming back to her cheek» 

“Ob! if after all, 1 should be too 
late!’ 

She took out her watch and looked 

ain, 1t was tiNeen minutes past 
clwven, 

“A woman might be there before me, 
orehe would wait av hour later if her 
bonnet strings were not well tied; but 
men, especially of the stamp of ths 
Philip Danvers, are always punctual to 
the hour, They count time as money 
Just heavens! how | am beginning to 
hate him! My unfortanate mother could 
not have been bitterer than 1, Does he 
know my real position here? Does he 
understand what I have sworn? Poor 
Rugene, his simpleearted, trusting 
yey. might have clisarmedl even me, 
wut for this hateful old man. Are cir 
cumstances always to make of mo a bad 
woman, | wonder?" 

“Are you quite certain it was twelve, 
Allaine’” she asked, 

“Quite sure, madam,” 

* Aud at his own rooms?" 

* That was the agreement." 

“If there has been any misunder 
standing ot change in the programme, 
we are lust. 1 wonder if any other bus 
ness could have taken Mr, Denvess from 
home, aud how long he has been gone.”’ 

“Tt was not quite nine when he went 
* madam; I saw him from my win 
uve, 

“ Was any one with him?’ 

“Oly his man, Parka.”’ 

“Then be will go for an attorney 
first." 

She toek out the check which Eugene 
had given her, and examined it care 
y. She wae deliberately calculati 
the uses to which it might be put. ti 
she could only see Captain Graham, she 
might imfivence him, very readily, to 
acoept frum herself the terms which he 
had agreed upon with Mr. Danvers, for, 
making the pecuniary advantages the 
felt a cumsciouaness tat 
and deauty would turn 

favor. 
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man is het in, mise.’’ The 
driver had returned. 

“Not inl’ she cried, with a vague 
fear. 

**ho the porter and the landlady both 
told me." 

Miriam looked at her own attendant 
with stupified dismay 

“What is to be dope?" asked the 
latter 

“Yet out,” whispered Miriam, hue 
fedly, ‘and go yourself. I had rather 
net send a many hh the 
driver. Find out if this be trne—where 
he bes gone, if possil’:. aml When he 
will be back. Keep » « tefl down in 
ease Mr. should surprise you 
there."’ 

Allaine got out as desired, and 
aeved on. Mra, Danvers drew back 
once more, and one might have fancied, 
from the expression of her face, that she 
was engaged in prayer. 

** Fate would be too cruel to deny me 
row '—she was thinking—‘‘now, when 
the means of rescue are so wonderfully 
laced in my hands. With this money 
| may imluce him to leave the country 
forever, and aa the wealth of these peo 
ple is almost imezhaustible, [| may even 
promise to send him stated sums at 
regular intervals, He could not fail to 
wee the oto, to himself of acoept- 
ing my terma, flip Danvers is not a 
man to be imposed on. He would pay 
this creature for bis testimony, with s 
feeling such as the Rabines must have 
had when they rewarded Tarpia for ber 
treachery, and then he we 
with him 


ht of a poor” 
Ha! what is turwing to go. 


i 
‘ber He 


— rae 


! 


Ile could have fo of | 


The stranger did not Wotlée the in. 


|’ whewatian 


[have mo message,’ she anid faintly, 


“ Your 










to 


Aai i to j 
a 2 ne fuipmted wn wrap 5 


“Por God's sake, have done!’ cried 
* All the fires in crea- 
lam 





Miriam, harshly 
tion opuld scarcely warm me now. 
frozen wo the way ones oy ae 

** Madam, you are ili" cried Allal 
now seriously alarmed. ‘let me call | 
some one. Suppose anything should 
hap here?”’ 

“RR , fool *" exclaimed her mi«tresa, 
bitterly. “Have you not lived bong 
mough to know Ut nothing of this sort 
kills? Would to heaven that it could '"’ 

ln those few angry, despairing words, . 
all the real misery of her position was 
betrayed. And thus, so surely as we | 
live, even where an earthly law may not 
overtake ua, do the secret enemies of , 
our lives recoil upon our own heads, and 
bring the retributive punishment even 
here, that the unchangeable decrees of 
the Great Dispenser of Justice have or- 
dained. 

Miriam Danvers felt at this moment | 
that she would joyfully give up wealth 
position, beauty, intellect, and all, could 
she but change places with the portly, 
red-faced, honest, smiling shop-woman, 
who looked out from a door just in front 
of them. 

**What will you do, madam ?" } 

* Wait here, and trust to the chances | 
of his coming first. Here, take my 

vurse, and go into the shop across there. 
Fou can be buying something, that our ' 
stay here may not seem without an) 
object.” 

aft alone, Miriam took the ite 
seat, and looked anxiously up down 


buy him off,” she re- 


be done | the street. 


“If IT can 


recognition or favor after that, while his | peated over over “I might 
claims upon me would be ever recurring then count @ devotion, and 
and always obligatory.” brave this old through all t 
She was beginning to be impatient for | investigations be can make. No } 
Allaine'’s return, one can have that would 


“See how she loiteps!’ she mused | shake his faith except this man. This 


again. ‘Any woman who 


less | man, 
in the sublimity of her luek than I do, | He has 


would yive over in hopeless despair, | 


And really, few of the chances o 
could ever 


in the year, happenin, 
depot on yesterday, and seeing me—the 
mau of all others that I would have 
taken a trip across the equator lo escape, 
And then, that he should have made his 
disgusting appearance last night, when 
the attention of the whole monde here 
was fastened directly upon me. 1 was 
startiod out of all self-control, and for one 
of the few times in my life, ny face, | 
know, betrayed my dismay. Then, too, 
if ever unserupulous villainy was written 
in the countenance of a human being, it 
may be traced conspicuously amid all 
the easy assurance of James Gordon, or 
Graham, as he may choose to call him 
welf. The suspicions of a more contiding 
man than Philip Danvers would have 
been aroused,” 

Meantime Allaine had proceeded di- 
rectly to the public entrance of the 
sooond class boarding house, indicated 
by their driver, and without ringing for 
admittance, had walked confidently into 
the hall. The porter, passing in a hurry, 
saw a lady rather handsomely dressed 
before him, and came up. 

* Is there anything you wish, madam’ 

“Vor! desire to see Captain 
Graham who boards here,"’ 

* He's not in, ma'am." 

* But he was to be here this morning 
by appointment, on a matter of the 
utmost importance. I am sure you must 
be mistaken," 

* Tle went out as soon ashe had taken 
his breakfast, and has not yet returned 
Tsay, Tous!" 

This was to the head waiter, who was 
crossing from the dining hall 
in? 

* That's a funny question for you, 
when you've been at the door all the 
while,” returned Tom. ‘You know he 
has not.” 

Here the landlady, attracted by so 
many voices, looked out from the recep- 
thon room 

“What ie it, Alpheus?" 

“A lady to see Captain Graham, and 
he's not in.’ 

The landlady eyed the stranger suapi 
chously, She herself was a respectable 
wilow, and the captain had been making 
himself particularly agreeable, He had 
seemed that morning especially in love 
with himself, his breakfast, and every 
thing about him Besklos, she had 
taken up the idea that the captain was 
rather disposed to be gallant; and this 
visit from a better looking woman than 
herself was not caloulated to allay her 
feam 

* Well, you stated, you say, that he is 
notin” Her tone was very reserved. 

* But did he say nothing *" questioned 
Allaine, rather eagerly. ** He was to be 
here by appointment this morning. - Did 
he leave no word Did he aay where he 
would go?’ 

“My gentlemen boarders are not in 
the habit of informing me where they go 
when they leave my house,”’ replied fe 
landlady, frigidly; ‘neither are ladies 
accustomed to call on them here. Cap- 
tain Graham mentioned to me, as he 
went out to drive some half hour since, 
that he had an appointment with some 
gentlemen in Aus room at twelve, and that 
they were to be shown up if they chanced 
to get here first. He nothing of any 
other callers." 

* And you don't think ge will be back 
before twelve?” 

** Not a great while, I should j as 
it now wants but half an hour the 
time ” 


The stranger had turned quite pale, 
and seemed very nervous. 
“It i unfortunate,"’ she stammered. 


“| 


“Do you know Captain Graham ?’ 


life | jealous because 
Appear more unfortunate. | from her, tery ne 


lo think of this fellow, of all the days | did not 
to be at the | most forgive 


Heaven's wrath blight him! 


me like 
demon, iagh a N Da 


i 
i 


who ever al 
I but hold my position here and queen it, 
as | would do, over that Danvers house | 
without fear of exposure; but*now the 
dread of betrayal must torture every bour 
of my existence. He was a daring, un- 
scrupulous soldier, and escaped a thou 
sand imminent perils inthe army. Could 
not a single blade of the barbarians have 
been found kind enough to have re- 
moved him?"’ 

The hurried passing of a carriage 
caused her to start eagerly and look out 
once more The ‘orag equipage | 
halted in a few m. cents, and the dead 
whiteness returned to her lips, as she 
saw Parks open the door, while Mr. 
Philip Danvers and a strange gentleman 

ot out, A glance of the deadliest hatred 
flashed! from her eyes as Mr. Danvers 
crossed the pavement. Indeed, Tullia 
hever gave orders more eagerly to her 
coachman, to drive over the prostrate 
body of poor old King Ancus, down 
that “ wicked street’ of Rome in years 


‘Jong gone, than Miriam Danvers would 


' then disappear within the house. 


her. 


now have done, could she have trampled 
this man's life out in the dust, and es- 
caped the punishment of such an act, 

She watched the two men as they went 
up the steps together, saw them holding 
a moment's parley with the porter, ont 
They 
were going to wait, 

Never had any crisis of her life so tried 
It was over, and she saw that she 


* Tom, Captain Graham has not come | 


| musical for her. 


There was a certain calm dignity in her 
demeanor even now, if it was the calm- 
ness of despair. 

She looked out and beckoned the coach- 
man again 

“Slip into the store and ask the lady 
if she is not ready. I am tired and 
cold,"* 

He came back ina moment followed by 
Allaine, who had several smal! parcels in 
her arma, 

** You have enough," said her mistress, 
in a voice that sounded strangely un- 
“Get in quickly. We 


| will hardly afford to be so lavish for the 


| future.” 


j tent,” 


**Is there no hope, madam °"’ 

* None here,”’ 

* Have they all come?" 

“Don't question me; I must think, 
Mr. Danvers and his legal friend are 
there, that is quite enough James 
Graham will be there soon enough. He 
will not linger with a bait of fifty thou- 
sand dollars within his grasp."’ 

“Where now, madam’ It was the 
coachman questioning this time, She 
gave the directions calmly 

1 shall get out at the bank and draw 
this money,’ she said, when they had 
started off, © With that I suppose [| need 


never suffer. We will e the cars 
later." 

* You will surely return to your home 
= madam °" 

**T have said not. Of what use could 
that be” 


*You do not know what will happen. 
They may not come to terms. Your hus 
ba still adores you, he may trust you 
through all.”’ 

**He might not.” 

** Then, my dear lady, there is Master 
Cecil, you had surely “ten him.” | 
**For the moment, yes; but that will 
not alter my pa The child is cer- | 
tainly innocent. Eugene loves him traly. | 
He will protect and cherish him all the 
more for my sake, when I am gone, and | 
ifever it suite my purpose, | can send 

for him." 

** Cold, cruel, heartless to the last ex- 
muttered Allaine, under her 
. . * What Aad pene ped her?’ 

rs. Danvers out, passed with | 
Ee bank. 


the landlady again, with increasing ee ~ into 


j | 
* You will not wait, I ?”’ con. | nn 
tinued “You can “I wish, if possible, to obtain the 
leave a message with me, or with Tom, | money at once.’ 





The amount was considerable for a 








he river and drown ourselves, I think. I 


when looked out. 

She more named Captain Gra- 
ham's and they turned back. 
The tial attendant wondered 
what could mean, but the face of 
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single draft. What could she want with 
it; and her husband not with her’? They 


































sorry to trouble 
wit) you be ehough to ask 
y usband, or some one known to us, 
to call with you." 

**T cannot!” cried Miriam in a tone of 
keen anguish, while she turned so pale 
that they examined Eugene's signature 
afresh. ‘ There will not be time, and 
my note will be protested '§ 

She did not say what note. 

“Mr. Philip Danvers is usually but a few 
blocks frum hete,"’ explained ame of the 
gentiomas. “We can send for him ins — 
very fow moments.” 

** He is not in town," answered Miriam, , 
in fresh terror. ‘The case is very ur- 
gent. Eugene—Mr. Danvers will be 
much annoyed. (Can you not let me have 
the money?” | 

** We are sorry to refuse you, madam; 
but it is so ageinst our rules that we 
could not b them."’ 

Mrs. Danvers turned so pale, that they 
feared she was about to faint. 

“wil give me a glass of water?” 
ahe in a husky tone. 

It was brought in a moment, while 
one of the gentlemen placed a chair, of 
wh however, she took no note, 

**We are deeply grieved, madam. We 







| 


| arre 









the driver, quite composedly, as she 
handed hime Wbera? donation. * And, 


she murmured, while once more she 
i herself in her seat, ‘‘after this 
nay undertake 
you now, my 
e of all that 







I need never despair. 
to hold my own agai 
honored beau pere, in 
























eyed girl ever Gp to mischief, yet with as 
true a heart y girlin the place. We 
may add, she was a favorite. She had 
lost her father about two years previous, 
and since that time had been away to 
school 

On ber return from school, Mrs. Kelley, 
to show off ber daughter (as well as ber- 
self), concluded she must have a little 
gathering of friends: and when the invi- 
tations were sent-around Amos Whitney 
found bfmev@f among i> invited. = 
evening of the party at came 
cents “ond p plas Yount} went home 
only to pass a sleepless . In vain 
would he repeat the multiplication table 
and the slphabet from beginning to end, 
bat not frémmend to beginning; for before | 
he was half way back, a vision of white 
muslin would float before his eyes, driving 
away all thoughts of sleep, until his 
burning eyelids reminded him it was late 
in the night; but again the events of the 
evening passed before him, and he saw 
that conceited fop, Mr. Allen Newton, 
forever hanging around the object of his 
attachment, talking all kinds of nonsense, 
and she listening and laughing as though 
he really said something witty. 

It was too much for a man like him to 


hope you will be able to return before | bear. If he had not verbally given her 
bank rs are over.” | to his sentiments (for how 

When she had drank @ mouthful of the that curly headed Allen 
water, she fetarned and went ahe might know, from 
out; she felt sure that would not glances he cast 


come 

The hopelesaness of 
laine that she had failed 
bank officer had come out te ber in 


the carriage, but she did not see him. 
“What will you do now?" 
Al 


Wibod knows,” cried Miriam, brokenly; 
“Téonot. We had better drive to t 


don't see any other possible way. Tell 
the driver to go there, I care not where. 
T must have time to think.’’ 

They were soou rattling on again; but 
they had proceeded but a few moments, 


her mistress forbade any questions. 

It had occurred to her that she would 
seo Captain Graham, and learn, if possi- 
ble, exactly what had passed between 
him and Mr. Danvers, and what she had 
to fear. She looked at her watch, and 
was surprised to see that it was only one 





o'clock. He would atill, of course, be 
| revealing the particulars of his hateful 
story to Mr. Danvers; but she could wait 


until the latter came out, and then try 
her last despérate venture. Her fate 
would be decided soon enough. She | 
did not care to hurry now. | 

Mr. Danvers’ carriage still stood before | 
the door. 

**At this very moment,”’ she thought, 
“he is listening to the hateful story of | 
my life." She had been above the house 
in the morning. She chose her position 
below it now. 

She had been sitting for some mo- 
ments with her head upon her hand, 
imagining that she might have quite a 
time to wait, when three or four car- 
riages drove past her, and likewise halted 
in front of Captain Grafiam's ———- 
house, Could that have anything to do 
with Aer affair! 

Some of the men had got out, and ap- 
wared to be lifting something into the | 

ouse, It did not concern her what that 
could be, and in a few moments she was | 
again lost in thought. The footman had 


| got down and walked away. Quite a/| 


number of persons had gathered in front | 
of the bearding-house door, 

**Madam,"’ said the coachman, look- 
ing in, ‘that is quite a bad accident 
down there.”’ 

** What accident ’"’ she asked, wearily. 

‘The gentleman for whom you were 
inquiring this morning has been killed." 

** Killed! what gentleman’? I do not 
understand.”’ 

“Captain Graham had gone out this 
morning to drive with a friend. They 
were both a little drinky, it is thought; 
and their horses being very brisk they 
were thrown out. Captain Graham's 
head struck a curbstone, and he was in- 


| stantly killed.” 


“Captain Graham killed!’ she re- 
peated the words over to herself, in a 
vacant sort of way, for a moment, like 
some one vainly striving to comprehend 
an impossible truth. Then the light 
flashed upon her like inspiration, and 
her whole face became irradiated, She 
thrust her pocketbook upon the driver, 

** Tell me that again,” she whispered, 
hoarsely, ‘‘and your fortune shall be 
made." 

The man drew back, alarmed with the 
idea that the pretty lady had suddenly 
lost her mind. 

“Do you hear?’’ said Miriam, seizing 
Allaine by the arm until the latter wine 


with the pain. ‘It is impossible. Will 
heaven help me thus?" 
**Pray be quiet, madam,"’ said Allaine, 


looking shocked. ‘“‘Mr. Danvers must 
be still there, and he will be disappointed. 


| He will not be so likely to notice me; let 


me go and see. 

left the carriage and, advancing 
near the house, addressed a man on the | 
pavement before her. 

**Is it true that Captain Graham has 
been killed?’ 

“If ever a man was, yes.’” Seeing 
that he had been spoken to by a lady, 
the individual addressed took off his hat. 

** And he has not been home to-day ’"’ 

“He went out after breakfast and 
never came back. There were some 
— waiting in his room to see | 

im when we took him up." 

“* Are they there still *" 

“ Yes; I believe they are about 
coming out, public men on busi- | 
ness.” 








| dressed 
| among the first that passed beneath its | 


| tow full, and the lady's, too, of wonder. | 


, @ young, loving wife, and the other of a 


| at home, and she is 


he was not altogether 
feharms. Never mind, 
a sensible girl, and 
prefer a fine-looking 
large, well-stocked farm, 
ited foul—that she 
ret streak of dawn | 
fell asleep. 

Allen Newton left the place soon after 
the party, much to the relief of Amos, 
who, taking advan of his absence, 
now became @ regular visitor at the 
Widow Kelley's. 

He wan very much to unburden 
his heart to Kitty; but when he was 
alone with her, all studied eloquence 
fled, not to return until some interrup- 
tion; and alas! it was too late. 

Poor Amva, he would go home blaming 
his stupidity, resolving to disclose all the 
next opportunity—yet when that oppor- 
tunity came, it was attended with the 
same results. 

At last he firmly resolved to give Miss 
Kate a hint of his intentions, let her | 
take it as she would. So, meeting her 
one Sunday evening, he asked her per- | 
mission to attend her to church, | 

She was spending the evening, she | 
said, with Rer mother at a friend's, and | 

© with them to chureh; but if he | 
varticularly wished it, he might attend | 
er home. 

That was satisfactory enough, and | 
Amos felt the day was his. 

The church bell rang,* and Amos, | 

with the utmost care, was | 


door, Soon the congregation gathered; | 
and there was the identical well-known | 
bonnet, buta went Gab veil was thrown | 
over the side next to him, hiding from | 
his view the face; but no matter, that | 
was Kitty. 

When the service was over, Amos | 
made his way after the hat, offering his | 
arm, which was taken, the two wending | 
their way down the street. Neither of | 
them spoke a word. Amos’ heart was | 


They had now reached the gate, when 
Amos, raising the hand of the fair crea- 


| ture to his lips, said : | 


**T thought when we left the church, | 
dear Kitty, to tell you how much I love 
you, and to ask your sympathy; but my | 

eart is too full. 
with your permission.”’ 

Receiving au affirmative answer, they 
parted with light hearts, one todream of 


large farnn, splendid dairy, and with 
everything comfortable around her. 

Allen Newton (who had returned late 
in the evening) stood in the church door 
looking bitterly after the retreating 
forms of Amos and his belle, when he 
suddenly turned and saw approaching 
him a lady dressed in mourning. Com- 
ing near him, she threw aside her veil, 
and disclosed the features of Kitty | 
Kelley. 

**Why, Kitty !" he exclaimed, at the 
same time offering hisarm; ‘' 1 wasabout 
to doubt your constancy when I saw 
Amos going off with a lady I supposed 
to be you. Tell me, are you not playing 
off ene of your pranks on him?" 

‘Why, no; he asked me this evening 
if he could go with me to church. I told 
him I should be with mamma and a lady 
friend going, but as he wished particu- 
larly to speak with me, he might return 
with me; and then, without giving my 
reasons, | asked ma to wear my bonnet 
to church, and I wear hers; so you see 
he did not go with me, but passed close 
by me and walked with another lady 
whose name is also Kitty Kelley.” 

“Well, my little bird,"’ said Allen, 
poontns the litte hand to his lip, ‘‘ you 

ave played that joke on him nicely, as 
me of my rival; but here we 


well as 


| Captain 


containing articles on 
Snow, being the first part of a descrip 
tion of a trp to the il 

of New Books, The Civil War in Ame- 
rica, by the Compte de Paris, The Agri- 
cultural Strike, etc. Received from W. B. 
Zieber, Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


Henry Wood. 
read with interest by all who delight in 
the marvellous and 
structed plots which are characteristic of 
the writings of the author of ‘East 
Lynne.” 
will be eagerly perused to the end, for 
the interest never flags. 





night? Why, 
saw your da 
from church. 

Perceiving 


madam, I declare I only 
and I attended her 








saw the folly 
young person; but he 


| a ~4 we drop the corte 
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A “DOUBLE” BRIDB.~ 


A very curious story comes to us from 
China. A bride was on her way in a 
sedan-chair from the house of her te 
to her husband's abode, Passing through 
a.graveyard, the bearers of the chair 
noticed that their burden grew heavier. 
This, however, they ascribed to fatigue. 
On reaching the bridegroom's house, 
though, What was the dismay of the 
honest folk to find, on opening the chair, 
two brides instead of une. two spick, 
span new brides, alike even to a hairpin! 
Cenfusion reigned, and polygamy 
imminent. etter counsél pre 
hewever, and the about-to-be mother-in- 
law appeared and instituted a searching 
investigation. Bat even maternal eyes 
and instinct failed, and the old lady was 
obliged to give it up in despair, being 
heard to declare, sotto voce, that she 
“never knew that girl was twins be. 
fore."" Just at this moment a bt 
thought occurred to the father. He 
remembered that his girl was what the 
Chinese call ‘‘ rip snorter’’ at weaving, 
and he forthwith suggested that the two 
girls be set to spinning, and the one who 
came out last be declared to be ‘‘t’ other.” 
No sooner said than done. The girls 
were put in separate rooms, aud the 
materials for spinning placed at hand. 
The doors were locked, and wateh and 
ward kept over them by the anxious 
parents and al) the old ladies of the 
neighborhood, When the day was done 
the doors were opened and the work ex- 
amined. Wonder of wonders! Both 

irls had done the same amount; neither 
vad a thread more or less than the other. 
The poor father pulled his pig-tail and 
tramped about in a very indiscriminate 
way, while the mother sat down discon- 
solately in a corner and addressed the 
assembled company as ‘‘hussy.”’ At 
last accounts the matter was still in a 
very mixed condition, Nobody is able 
to tell which is which, and the would-be 
bridegroom, unwilling to cast himself 
away on a duplicate, has gone to Cali- 
fornia to ease his aching heart in the 
‘washing pigeon,’’ at San Francisco, 
The ‘* Master of Heaven ’’ has been sum- 
moned to drive away the devil that 
haunts the bride. In view of this true 
and veracious history, who will say that 
life is not a dream, and who is willing to 
cast a first stone at our Puritan ancestors 
of Salem witcheraft memory? 

—_ -_ - 

Tue STREETS IN Jaran.—So exact is 
the control exercised by Japanese autho- 
rities over the whole people, that every 
street has its magistrate, who is ex- 
pected to settle disputes, to know the 
most minute details of the ‘private and 
miblic affairs of every creature within 
his jurisdiction, as reported to him by 
spies, and keep an accurate record of 
births, marriages and deaths. He is re- 


sponsible for the good conduct of the 
street generally, and is elected by the 
popular voice of the inhabitants of the 
street; he is assisted in his duties by 
small companies of the principal house- 
holders, who also patrol at night. 


Sieg Ie h 








Tue Literary MisceELLANY 1 a 
sprightly journal, filled with interesting 
sketches, stories, literary gossip, ete. 
Published by the Authors’ Publishing 


I will call to-morrow. | Company, 30 Bond street, New York. 


Love at First Sicnr.—A Novel. By 

Henry Curling. Author of 

** The Soldier of Fortune,” etc. A sto 
interest. 7. 


B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, 
Tuk Loxpon Quartenty Review for 


| of English life of absorbin 


July, 1874.—This number opens with an 
entertaining article on Primitive Man, 
| taking ground against the theory of 

evolution; and contains several full and 

comprehensive articles on other subjects, 
|; Such as 
| Japan as it was and is, etc. 


Trades Unions and Strikes, 


BLackwoop's MaGazine for August, 
1874.—This is avery interesting number, 
The Abode of 


imalayas, Notices 


Tue Diamonp Brace.et.—By Mrs. 
A romance which will be 


ingeniously con- 


“The Diamond Bracelet” 
Published by 


B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadel- 


| phia. 


Tue AtLantic Montacy for Septem- 


| ber, 1874, is freighted as usual with 


are at > gee Now don’t ask me to ned of a high order of merit. We 
me, fi a 


go in this ‘or my sister awaits me 

p Romy Good-bye:”’ 
and he kissed her pure white forehead. 

Next evening Amos Whitney found 


himself seated alone with Mrs. Kelley. 


ve a continuation of W. D. Howell's 


novel, ** A Foregone Conclusion ;’’ also, 
Sketches of Travel and Adventure, Sci- 
~— and Superstition, The Moon, rh 
| Prof. 


N. S. Shaler, and Birds of 


** Mrs, “3 \9 said he, breaking a | Omen, by: Mr. Alexander Young; t- 
ha 


long silence, ‘* ve come to ask you a 


gether with reviews and criticisms of re- 


boon, which, if granted, will make me | cent books, and important papers oD 
one of the happiest of men.” | Education. 


**Say on,”’ replied, “I shall not | 
dash r happiness."’ 
“ m, my dear madam, ! sk per- | 


Tue Lire axp Pvusiic SERVICES OF 


Satmon P. Cuase, late Chief Justice.— 
By J. W. Schucker. D. A 


& Co., 


mission to visit your angelic daughter, | New York. Received from H. Melntesb, 


and if possible, win her love ?’’ 
“Mr. Whitney,” re 
“do you mean to i 


daughter.’ 


standi 


ger, he scarce] 


disap- | knowing whether he | and im exposition 
came | stood on his head or fect. “Bat soon he politcal eve 


istory 

| rather than of biography. Mr. 

scene was now ludicrous. The | Schucker bas donc his well. The 
friend came out. | widow, who had risen from her seat, was | matter is judicious! and be 
before him trembling with an- {has june 6 aan 


72% Sansom street, Philadelphia. 

the widow, | services of the late Chief Justice Chas 
it me? Sy bes | See eee. eee 
night you asked if you might visit me, | that the narrative of his public 
and to-day ask if you can visit my | assumes the characterof 


his life 
careet 
hi 
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Here is « glove that core wes hers; 
This te & ribbon she used to wear, 
To hold back the tangled masses of cur! 
With such « carciessiy graceful air. 


There is the dress that ler ene wore : 

Here are the sii her feet have pressed, 
Dear little feet, that we trust to-night 

Walk in the mansions of the bie 


Here is her work-box. Let me look; 
Needies and thimbies are both in their place, 
And s handkerebief too. on which she bad sewn, 
Halfway sround it, a border of lece, 
Here are the songs she used to sing ; 
Put them tenderly out of my sight; 
I wonder which of theee sweet old bymns 
Oner darting is singing in heaven to night * 
Throw back the shutters. Let in the light; 
Lat the ruom be filled with the sunshine sweet; 
Then think how often the spot where we stand, 
Has echoed the tread of an angel's feet. 


It all ts Aniehed. Our work is done: 
Turn the key in the dobr, and come away 
“Holy of Holles™ ts the «pot, 
Let no one enter except to pray 
a 


FACE TO FACE; 


SINNING FOR HER SAEB! 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘GERALD,"’ “TWICE 
won,” ETC. 


(This serial was commenced in No. 3, Vol. 4. 
Back numbers can be obtained from all news. 
dealers throughout the United States, or direct 
from this office.) 


CHAPTER XXI. 
A FIRST EXPERIENCE. 


Mark, as be walked at the head of his 
men, looked almost young again. Lis 
eyes sparkled under his grizzled brows; 
his cheeks were in a glow of tire; his 


voice, when he spoke, came deep from | 


his heaving chost—ringing, clear, em- 


tic. 

*“*Ab,”’ said he to Herbert, who was 
close at his side, ‘‘they may say what 
they like, this is life! When they want 
to make an end of old Mark, let them 
shut him up between four brick walls, 
and they'll soon stifle his heart out! Six 
foot under ground is all the bed he'll 
want when he can’t get a bit of sport 
now and then. Why, it’s marrer to my 
bones, and breath to my body, is this 
frosty air and keen excitement! You 
see, I was born a poacher, Master Her- 
bert. I ought to have been a gentleman, 
and had my woods and preserves, and so 
forth, with plenty of money, to go hunt- 
ing down adventures in foreign parts, 
when I got tired of my own country. 
But there was a mistake somewhere; and 
yet the heat was in my blood, and would 
show itself somehow. 
mother say that, when I was a baby, 
would crawl to the rabbit warren close 
to our cottage, and thrust my hands into 
the holes, just as if I knew. When I 


was eight, I used to go out with ~ ter for me. 


ferret and a bag, and it wasn't often 
came back without something.”’ | 

** You began early.” 

** Aye,”’ continued Mark, his eyes | 
are. 08 **there’s nothing like prac- 
tice to make perfect."’ 

‘*T wonder you were never caught.”’ 

“Well, you see, I have had more | 
chances than most. Mr. Carthen, the 
old gentleman, was an invalid for years, 
and didn’t care about his shooting. He , 
married late in life, too; so that it was 
years years, what with schooling 
and coflege, before his son came to take 
his place.”’ 

** But since that?"’ 

‘Why, I've been lucky, that’s all; 
and, you see, I know every scrap of 
ground by heart. But it’s been a near 
thing sometimes, I cantellyou. A little 
while back, when Mr. Carthen was out 
himself, they was so close on us that I 
gave myself up for lost.’ 

** Nat's a good son,”’ 

“Yes; he takes care of his father. If 
he'd forsook me, like that coward, Joe 
Lay, I should have beeu in prison at this 
very minute.” 

** Didn't the keepers follow you home?”’ 

‘*Yes; but they came to a stop at 
Lansdown Point, and that saved us.’ 

‘*Do you know what people say about 
the Point ?” 

‘* No,” replied old Mark, in a tremu- 
lous whisper. ‘* What is it?’’ 

‘That the place is haunted.” 

** Haunted !"’ 

“Te . 

“Do you mean the ghosts are seen 
there ?”’ 

The old man’s voice was so broken and 
odd that Herbert wondered, as he an- 
swered, ‘I don’t believe in ghosts my- 
self, but that is what people are saying,”’ 

** What is it that they are supposed to 
see, then?’’ 

“A man’s figure leaning against the 
tree that bends over the pool.’ \ 

“Ah! And what is he doing there?” ' 

‘Sometimes be has a spade in his 
hand, and seems to be digging. At 
others, he stands perfectly still, with a 
white, awful face turned up to the sky.” 

**Whose ghost is it called?” 

** James Flax's."’ 

“It’s all stories and rubbish,”’ ex- 
claimed Mark, almost fiercely. *‘ I never 
saw anything there I couldn't account 
for in a natural kind of way. Joe Lay 
is fond of hanging about the Point, and 
he may have been there late of nights, 
for aught I know; but, as to ghosts, it's 
only fools as believe that the dead rise 
up out of their graves to scare the 
living."’ 

P think I should always like to see 
any one I had loved."’ 

**No, no, Master Herbert! As many 
living folks as you please, but no dead 
‘uns! I'm not easily frightened, I can 
tell you, bnt just the hint of a ghost 
takes my breath away, and makes me as 
weak asachild. And so you've took to 
poaching,” he added, by way of changing 
the subject. ‘(I don’t want to say any- 
thing unkind, but you'll never be any- 
thing of a hand. You've begun two late 
in life, and, only to note the way you set 
about it, any one may see your heart's 
far away. (0 back, Master Herbert; 
there's time yet, and this isn't the place 
for such as you. Miss Milly will be be- 
side herself if you get into trouble.” 

“It’s for her sake I am here,’ an- 
swered Herbert, in a broken voice. 
**When she has learnt to hate me, | need 
come no more.” - 

“Hush! father,’ exclaimed Nat. 
* Barton. says he hears voices on the 
Point.” 

“It’s the keepers, then,’’ replied old 
Mark, with a faint shiver, not at the 
news, but at the place. 

*“ You creep closer, Nat, will you, and 

ing us Po 

‘ me go. 


“Nat understands——" 


| 


You remember what I 


I have heard 4 


| “There is moth: 
have only to creep 


to understand; I ‘I'm a poacher myself, it's true, but I'd ** You'll be beat,”’ he whispered. 
the bushes be something better to-morrow 


if it * Nay," anewered the other, his 


and hoar what they are saying. Surely, wasn't for father; but it's dierent fer | rising at the very thought; ‘‘not if I 


I can do that,”’ 


you. 
“Well, then, go; but mind you are | added Nat, enth 


cautious.” 


I Mine Milly is ” 
am sure + an ee | 


know it." 
The effect of this caution was soos 


usiastically 
I was laid low with fever, the very sight | apparent. Nat, suddenly restored to his 
‘Never fear,’’ replied be, and was of her coming and going was better ' ene 


all the doctor's staff, 


tgy, drove Lane back am the 
bushes, and beld him there relent y. 
f. 


wone. If 1 wae . 
A silence of suspense and expectation Master Herbert, I'd cut off my dom | He struggied in vain to free himee 


fell on the little group after this. 
bert had 


But he had an odd 
the bushes, until he came to the 


the wood that was nearest to | own 


Point. 


Here he paused, and takirg a handful 


of the bare branches, swung them aside 
and looked through. The moon was not 
very bright, but there was light enough 
to see, quite plainly, the tigures of four 
men, amongst whom he recognized Joe 


Lay. Then there was treachery afloat. swered Herbert, who found it a relief to | 


Her- 
this post because he sorrow."’ 
hoped it might bring him into danger. 
sense of aversion to 
his task, as he crept stealthily through what a terrible sacrifice lam making to 
of serve her. 


hand before 
** And so would I,’’ anawered Herbert, 
in a broken voice. “ You don't know 


“But she won't like thig,”’ said Nat, 
incredulously. 


I'd give her a minute's It was Nat's turn now, and he meant to 


make the most of it. With his face close 
to Lane's face, Nat said, in gruff, feigned 
voloe : 
“Tl let you go when you'll promise 
cage yng heme, abu not one second 
before,"’ 
| “Then I'l) stop here till I rot."’ 
anewered Nat, 


** Nevertheless, it's the greatest kind-| “Just as you like,’ 
ness I can do her.” 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
“WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK, 
COMES THE TVG OF Wan.” 


Since Wilfred had been assailed by an 
unknown adversary in Lanedown, be had 
not quite the same partiality for the lo 
cality as before. Not that he was a 
coward. But the assault had been so 
sudden and unex eo mysterious 
altogether, that it had left behind a sense 
of distrust he could not quite conquer. 

He never suspected Herbert Benson of 
having been his probable adversary. His 
conduct could not have justified such a 
suspicion, Besides, he had seen him gu 
off with Milly, and he was not wy! to 
have left her tw time te have rifled him 


TREN 


ing anything, or com her, 
what le @ prevent me the 
ame 7 

“1 de not Milly the attention of a 


lover, my . 
“Perhaps you call t by « diffrent 
name, then?’ You were always reported 
to be engaged."’ 
“And so we were."’ 
“Then it is broken off’ 
an cr my ~ answere! 
| Herbert, w a ee . in 
hte vntee =e id 
ase lover's quarrel, I expect ?"’ 
a 
“What then?” 
“Pardon me if T refuse toanswer your 
lordahtp."’ 


* Do you want her to hate you ?"" 
** It would be better for her if she did." 
** Well, that’s odd, too,”’ 


“It must sound odd, I know,” an- 


i 

“Tie him to a tree.’ wh red old 

Mark; *‘ and then he'll be safe,” 
**Where is there a rope ?"’ 

* Here.” 


Old Mark slipped one into his hand, 


The man had very early confirmed old talk to Nat; ** but it's true all the same."’ | and the two men between them, in apite 


Mark's accusation, and 


direction from which he had just come, 
as if to indicate where the 
ht be found. 
his was enough for Herbert. 
turned at once to oki Mark. 
be on us in two minutes,"’ he said, “1 


jsaw Joe Lay telling them where to 


find us."’ 

The old man clenched his fist and 
ground a carse between his set teeth. 

“I knew he was no good from the 
first, only Nat took up with him so ready. 
A coward is never to be trusted, you ma 
depend. But let him have a care. } 
know a secret that will hang him easy; 
and though I'm not fond of telling tales, 
he shan't go free if we sufler,”’ 

* But what's to be done now ?"’ 

**Why, we won't give in,’’ answered 
the old man, sturdily. ‘‘llow many of 
them was there, Master Herbert :"’ 

* Three keepers avd Joe Lay.” 

The old poacher’s eyes tlashed tive, 

“F prom like to get bim within reach 
of my arm for one minute. I ain't so 
strong as 1 was, but it would come hard 
if 1 couldn’t make him smart for awhile. 
I propose we stand our ground. There's 


turned informer; | 
for Herbert could see bim pointing in the then” 


poachers 


He “ 
“They'll 


“Wh » away from home, 


titer than this,’’ 


don't you 
t would be 
**My father can't spare me.’ 
* Then you have to do what you don't 
= for your father's sake?’ 
on, 
“It's queer; but you and me seem to 
be alike, Master Herbert,”’ 
“Bo we do,”’ 
* You wouldn't mind shaking handa?"’ 
For sole response, Herbert held out 
| hia, cordially. 
ay expect you wouldn't like to be my 
| friend ?” 
| * Nay, but I should,”’ 
| ‘You're one of the right sort,’’ said 
| Nat, enthusiastically. 
think that when they get a littl money 
they may ride rough-shod over everybody, 


| Mr. Lowe is more of a gentleman in his | 


own eyes than Lord Dacre.”’ 

* That isn’t right, either."’ 

* No, but they are most of them like 
that when they rise from the bottom of 
| the ladder.”’ 

“*T have heard that before, What 
have you got there, Nat?" 

‘*A nice little hen pheasant, as fat as 
butter,’’ answered Nat, caressing its 
smooth breast delightfully. “If we go 


“Same people | 


| of Lane's struggles, managed to secure 
| his arms and legs so effectually that he 
| lay as helpless asa block of wood, fret- 


| ting, fuming and foaming, and utteriug 


oo y of blue ribbon he bad, “Of course T can't compel you; but 
taken out of Milly's reluctant hands. | there needn't be any mystery, | should 
Altogether, Wilfred was pusaled. He | fancy.” 

was not fond of mystery, and, moreover, | =“ ™ know best.’ 

*Miud how you speak, sir," said the 


have been, for the aake of bein ais 
guard for the futare. We can’ rd 
against our enemy, unless we know who 
our enemy ta, 

Mr. Cagthen had always told Wilfred 


he wanted to know whe mg | 


to make himself at home anywhere in his 





vicious threats against his oo ' 
| Nat chuckled inwardly, and went to 
help the others, The odds were against 
| the keepers now, There were Lawrence, 
, Scourby and others againat five of them, 
and it was easy to see how it must end, 
fib, Supposing we was to tie them all up 
in a row,” suggested old Mark, whose 
keen eyes glittered brightly in the gloom; 
| it would serve them right, I only wish 
we'd got Joe Lay as well.” 
| Have you any more cord here ?’’ 
asked Nat. 
| “A plenty,” chackled old Mark; “they 
| brought a good supply. No doubt they 
expected a dozen of us, at least.” 
| "Phen it belongs to the keepers?’ 
** Lane dropped it just now.’ 
oe It's a good notion,” langhed Nat, 
“It will be a fine sight for the folks to- 
morrow morning.” 

‘Be quick, then. Master Herbert 
ian't a to this kind of work, and, no 
doubt he is pretty well done.”’ 
| You stand back, then, father," 


“You're too whole over me, lad. | 


live of us to their four, and if they come on at this rate, we shall soon get a bag | ain't made of gingerbread.” 


on us, we can fight our way through. | 
don't much fancy being baulked again, 
| after our ill luck lately.”’ 

| No, no!’ said Nat; ‘we won't go 
| back empty-handed. Let them come if 
they like. Now we know we shall be 
ready for them at any minute + and if we 
keep our faces mutftied, I don’t see how 
they can swear to us.” 

“That's right, Nat!’ answered his 
father, approvingly, ‘‘ The more danger, 
the better sport!" 

It was impossible to help admiring the 
| old man’s co and resolution, 

**Come on, .’ he whispered; ‘‘ we'll 
pay them out! And mind, no tiring, 
| unless to save your life! There's been 
| mischief enough done already, If it 

comes to a fig you needn’t make shel- 
hough I was sixty-tive last 
birthday, I think oo take one man to 
myself, and keep him going, even if 1 
don’t floor him, Master Herbert !" 

lie lowered his voice to the faintest 
whisper that the words might only reach 
him, 

** Well, Mark?” 

‘Slip behind and get away. 


We may 


have a tough night of it, and Miss Milly | 


would be broken-hearted if any harm 
came to you. I'll make it all right with 
the others.”’ 

“No, Mark !"’ 

**Now, do! Your mother was good to 


' my wife when she was dying, and I don't 


want to repay it by getting you into 
trouble.”’ 

“It wouldn't be your fault, anyhow. 
I am doing all this with my eyes open.” 

“ They'll say it was my fault.”’ 

“But you'll know better yourself, 
Mark, which is all that signifies.” 

“T wouldn't like even the name of such 
an act.” 

** And yet you take Nat with you !" 

‘Nat is my own to do what I like 
with; and besides, you wouldn't have 
him forsake his old father, would you ?”’ 

Being there himself, Herbert could not 
well lecture old Mark; he simply said, 
‘Nat is a fine hearted fellow and de- 
serves a better fate.’ 

“What do you mean?’’ inquired the 
old man, with a shudder; and he thought 
of his dream. 

‘*T mean that we may like this lawless 
life so well as not be able to settle to 
any other.”’ 

*Whist!’ 

“What is it?” 

“They are moving,’’ he 
softly back. 

“We had better get on in front of 
them. Nat knows where the traps are 
and can take the lead, whilst we cover 
his movements as well as we are able. 
Keepers or no keepers, I don’t mean to 
go home empty handed to-niyht.”’ 

“Then we shall have to be quick.”’ 

“Never you fear; Nat knows his 
work."" 

“Mayn't I go with Nat?’ Hezbert 
asked. 

** You would only be in his way.”’ 

“T think not. Lcould watch whilst he 
was attending to the traps.” 

“He doesn't mean to be there all 
night,’ said old Mark, in a captious 
tone. 

“Of course not. But, you know, I 
don’t care about being caught; so that, 
in case of accidents, he would have a 
better chance of getting away.” 

“Very well!—go along! Only mind, 
Master Herbert, 1 won't have no reck- 
lessness."* 

“All right.” 

Herbert felt himself, with a certain 
surprise, entering into the excitement 
of the rest; and when Nat? with a little, 
low chuckle of glee, brought up a fine 
hare from the first trap and transferred 
it to his bag, Herbert's heart beat faster, 
and the cruel weight of care that had 
oppressed him these last few days was 
cast away and forgotten, 

At the next trap they were not less 
lucky. 

“Th? keepers haven't been so sharp 
to-day,"’ said Nat, holding a fine pheasant 
by the legs. 

‘*There’s no decoy here, but as hand- 
some a bird as any one might wish to 
see. There's two at roost up in the 
tree, there, I see; but we don't dare fire, 
or the keepers will be on us in a jiffy. 
I wish I'd an air gun.” 

** You'll do very well at this rate.” 

** And there's traps ga well every- 
where,"’ answered Nat, exultingly. 
“Barton's been over, in the very midst 
of them, and they're as tame as barndoor 
fowis there. We've only to keep the 
men at bay fora matter of three hours 
or so.” 

“Shall we manage it?” 

“Look here, Master Herbert,’’ 
Nat, presently, in a confidential 


whispered 


‘ 


maid 


tome; 


full,”” 
**Do you always have this luck?’ 
“On general nights. When me and 
father are out alone, just about Lans- 
down, we have to be satistied with a 
little. But it’s a hard life, anyway. 
There was Timothy Cook, as tlae a lad 
as ever you saw; be died in the work- 
house, after being ill just a week. It 
was rapid decline, brought on by lying 
| on the damp ground watching for game. 
| They say, too,’’ added Nat, in a thick 
| voice, ‘he died so uneasy, on account of 
his evil ways, that you could hear him 
| Samnenming himself and crying out from 
| one end of the house to the other,” 
| Did you know him ?”’ 
| ‘Yes; I knew him, and that's what 
gave me my tirst notion that poaching 
wasn't quite the thing. Whist! wasn't 
| that father's whistle?’ 
| ‘Some one whistled. 
| been a keeper.”’ 
| “TI know father’s out of a thousand. 
The keepers are on them, and he wants 
us. ’ 


It might have 


**Leave your bag; it will only hinder 
| you,”’ 

ik. answered the young man, 
| sturdily; “lt mean to have what I've 


got. 
| Swiftly, and silently now, they retraced 
| their steps. As they came near the 


| place where they had ‘left old Mark and | rence, bound now and helpless, found | the gr would have you.”’ 


| the others, they heard plainly the sounds 


| This conversation was carried on aside, 
and ina whisper, (ld Mark, who had a 

strong sense of hamor, enjoyed the joke 
re and laughed outright, when Nat, 
stealing behind Lawrence, as his arm was 
upraised to strike, suddenly slipped the 
cord around them, 

Lawrence uttered a passionate curse. 

** You shall smart for this,"’ he shouted, 
**Mark Graysome, I know you must be 
here; and [I'll have you ap, as sure as 
I'm a living man,"’ 

“ You've got to prove your words first, 
though,"’ said a voice Lawrenwe would 
have declared was Herbert Benson's, dis- 
guised, had he not felt sure that it could 
not be. “No jury would convict with. 
out."’ 

“T can satisfy the jury that he's a 


* But not that he is here to-night?’ 

“T'll try, if I once get loone."’ 

** What will you bet that ho's not safe 
at home ih bed, snoring ?’’ 

“It isn't like him ro 
when mischief is about."’ 





What you have to do to-morrow, when 


} 


he.”” 


' 


some was out to-n 

“You know | can't do that,’ 
response, 

“Then hush, will you?’ And Law 


that the command waa enforced by a | 


of an affray, and quickened their steps. slight shake, 


** Muftle up your face,’’ whispered Nat, 
| as he drew a dark colored handkerchief | 
over his mouth and chin, and slouched | 
| his wide-awake lower over his eyes, ‘It's 
‘all up if they recognize you. It's dark 
here, #© you are safe enough if you are 
| only careful.”’ | 
| ** Trust me.’ 
| *‘* Now then!’ 
| He darted in amongst them, and swung 
his powerful arm about, dauntlessly. 
Old Mark's adversary, Lane, dropped 
back a pace, half-blinded at the blow. 
**Get away, father,’ whispered Nat. 
“T can manage him,’’ and the two meu 
closed, 

Lane was as strong and more wary 
than Nat. But he fad not the same 
motive for desiring victory as the others 
had. He certainly bere to capture one 
of the poachers, in order to satiafy his | 
master of his zeal; but this feeling would 
hardly verve bis arm as Nat's arm was 
nerved by the dread of prison and the 
fear of exposure. For atime the issue 
was doubtful. Nat never looked back 
to see how the others were faring. He 
had quite as much as he could manage, 


as it was. Old Mark's faint, cheery 
whispers, ‘* That's right, lad!’ ** Steady 
now!’ “Hit him hard!" encouraged Nat. 


He pictured his father in prison, pining 
his heart out, dying by inches; and, as 
he sent his opponent tottering back 
amongst the bushes, he muttered low; 
“Run, father; we don't want you.” 

** Nay, lad,’ answered old Mark; ‘let 
me get breath, and then I'll show them 
there's some life left in me yet.” 

* You'd better go home.’ 

“No!” 

** Do, father,” said Nat, persuasively, 
as he saw Lane stumble on his feet again, 
and come rushing towards him with the 
speed of one whose temper was mastering 
him. 

** Take that!’ be said, aiming a blow 
at Nat's face. But the young man 
stepped aside quickly and evaded it, 
Lane's fist came in contact with a trunk 
of a tree, against which Nat had been 
standing, and he uttered a little ery of 
pain. Panting like a wild beast, mad 
with rage, thinking of his own wrongs 
now and net of his master’s, Lane sprang 
upou Nat and caught him fiercely by 
the throat. 

The other's grasp was like iron, and 
Nat gave himself up for lost. His hands 
sank nerveless to his side, and he uttered 
a guttural sound, that was hardly 4 moan 
so much as a cry of despair. 

And suddenly, oddly, he remembered 
Timothy Cook, and saw his ghastly face 
rise up before him, with its eyes of 
agunized appeal, and white, contorted 
lips. This passed; and, all in the second, 
another ghost ruse up out of the past— 
the ghost of that man who had died as 
suddenly as he should die, and was buried 
under Lansdown Point. 

At this minute, old Mark’s fist fell 
like a sledgehammer in the centre of 
Lane's outstretched arm, aud the man 
loosened his hold suddenly. Nat drew 
a long breath of relief. 

But death, in all its horror, bad been 
so near, that he felt cold and stunned. 
For a minute he could only ward off the 
blows that fell around him; his natural 
strength seemed to have deserted him. 
Old Mark noticed this, and got frightened. 


**What am I to hush for?" | 

** You'll wake the birds,”’ | 

At this, Lawrence, goaded to despera- | 
tion, tried, with a mighty effort, to | 
wrench himnelf free. 

** Have a care!’ he hissed. 

We won't disturb you any longer,’ 
said the voice. ‘Good night."’ | 

The other two keepers had been se. | 
cured in the meantime by old Mark's 
help, and the light band glided away 
though the gloom of the wood softly, | 
like ghosts. When they got out of hear- 
ing of their enemies, they came to a wud. | 
den halt, and took counsel together, deep 
and low, Nat was for continuing their 
interrupted sport. Herbert, although be 
had no care tor himself, represented that | 
the risk wan tow yreat. 

“You may depend,’ he said, ‘that 
Joe is lurking about to see how it ends, 
Directly he finds we are gone, he'll yo 
back and loosen the keepers, and we shall 
bene better off than we were before 
The only way is for us get home as 
quickly as possible,” 

“Supposing he should 
names?’ Barton said, 

“Who would believe him on oath?’ 
answered old Mark, contemptuously. 
** Besides, he wouldn't do that, Ile 
knows better than to rouse a sleeping 
lion.”’ 

** He's got that malice in him, [ should 
never wonder at anything.” 

“He won't hurt himself, never fear 
He's pone nearly far enough, as it is; and 
though | hate t» tell on others, he had 
better have acare. He's only a knave 
now: he'd bea fool if he didn't know 
when to stop. Now, then, Nat, Master 
Herbert's right; the sooner we get home 
the better, The poulterer, at Dawford, 
shall have the game, as usesl, and we'll 
divide next time. Come, Master Hes 
bert, your way lies our way, and we may 
as well go toyether,”’ 

Herbert still hesitated. 

** Lak here,” said old Mark, decidedly 
“you want to stay behind and yet taken, 
and punished for us all; but | tell you 
outright | won't have it. You've took 
your risk with us, as was fair and proper, 
but you shan’t do more. If you stop 
here, I stop.”” 

Herbert found, by the old man's de 
termined tone, that he meant what he 
said, and lingered no longer. tle parted 
with the others at the edge of the woud, 
and each went his own wa silently. 

Herbert aceom panied old Mark and his 
son as far as their cottage, which he was 
obliged to pass in reaching his own 
house; and then these three men, whom 
fate, in one of its caprices, and the 
cruelty of a strange destiny, hag thrown 
together, shook hands cordially, as old 
friends, and separated. 

Herbert reached his own room without 
being discovered; but, as he thang him- 
self, still dressed, acrons the bed, he kuew 
there could be no rest for him. The 
prayer he had been in the habit of re- 
peating nightly came mechanically to his 
lips, but he thrust it back 

‘No, he said, bitterly, within bim- 
self, ‘how should I dare utter such words 
after my offence, and when my sul is 
full of a terrible hatred against the man 
who has made me a thief that [| may 
save his daughter's life’ Sinning is hard 


cron for he 


give our 


r sake,”’ 


Therefore Wilfred considered it pru- 
dent to carry his = with him, not only 
asa means of defence, should he require 

| any, but aleo as a kind of excuse for his 
presence in the wood should any one 
niwet him there. 

On reaching the place of rendervous, 
he found H rt there before him. 

They could but just seo each other's 

| faeea; bat the tone of Herbert's voice 
when he spoke, showed that he waa not 
to be trifled with. However, he spoke 
with court and respect. 

Lam obliged to you for granting me 
this interview, I thought it better that 
we shoukl come to an understanding at 
ono, 

** L don't soe the least necessity for it,’ 


replied Lord Oakland; “fam not con. | 


scious of any possible right you have ¥ 
interfere with my actions,"’ 

“Milly Lowe is not your equal, my 
lord," 

**What then?” 

* Your courtship can only mean one 
thing."’ 

* And that?" 

be Ruin!’ was the stero and laconic re- 
ply. 

* You seem to have a very poor opin. 
jon of Miss Lowe, and a very high one of 
my intluence. [should have fancied thet 
I might be trusted to speak, and she to 
hear, « few tlattering phrases, such as 
| One is in the habit of using to a pretty 

uirl, without it having such a serious 
meaning as the one you designated," 

* That is all very well, my lord; and, 
of course, if Milly lived tu r world, 
she might take these flatteries aa they 
were meant, and set ne value on them ; 
but she's only a country girl—"’ 

**Kg@ad! she's got her w'ts about her, 
Clrrragghs!"’ 

| “Tam glad to bear you say so; but I 


rogue and a thief, anyhow." } can't dinguise that euch an intimacy 


a be fatal to her piece of mind," 
ilfred laughed, 

thing | am not a woman, 
hardly know what 


“Ita a go 
Mr. Benson, or I 


out of the way | might be the effect of your flatteries. 


You see, it isso very gratifying to hear 


“That's got nothing to do with it. | that one is irresistible, and, on that ac- 
| count, not to be trusted in ladies’ so 
| you get free, is to prove that Mark (iray- | ciety.” 


** My affection for Milly makes me anx- 








| young ewe yy - y; for bis ty 
| » hata ulok, was 

rns n Zitlon. “It le only pret 
| women whom | allow to speak’ their 
| minds to me,"’ 

“Then, my lord, you beve only to 
avoid xiving any one clae cocasion for 
the liberty.’ 

IT shall act as I think proper,"’ 
“And 1 shall speak as | consider 
| right." 

} ‘+ Siet"’ 

** My lord, I will not bend to 
| vilely, because you be 
man. It was @ mere 
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st 


ble; but you act as if you were 
a viscount, I will and forget ree 
title, and ™ plainiy. I tell 


iy 
ii 


| you candidly, or 
shall not harm Milly 

* How will you set to 
| Wilfred, with a laugh 
** That is my secret, 
** Another seoret ? 


mind must be oppressed 
of all these mysteries, As 


i 


u 


sé 
Fs 
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E 
: 
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consider plainness of apeech a virtue, 
I may as well tell you that I hate a hum. 
bug and a hype and | understand 
your intentions y. It doesn’t 


fe sen to manly ae Teen, Xe nan 
t known to yourself; 
send Yeoman Kee cad Gder elbeneino 


which she might possibly to yours. 
Mins Lowe ised one to make her 
own choice, and it is only from her lips 
that I will receive a dismissal. Until 


then I will admire her extremely and have 
more faith in her power of resistance 
than you seem to have. I will enjoy her 
moclety whenever I am able, without 
troubling myself about consequences,” 
‘(Of course, my lord, you can afford to 
do that. A broken beart would pot 
stand in the way of your future tri- 
umphs—rather, perhaps, enhance them; 
for I am told that, in your station 
life, it is rathér an or than a d 


my duty to pe Milly Lowe, and I 
willdono, T 
to her, it would seem like my fault; al- 
though heaven knows all the sorrow that 
has been wrought was no work of mine, 
But she thinks so—poor heart! and it 
dannot be wondered that she does; there- 
fore, she must owe something to me as a 
com pensation for ber supposed injurtes!” 
wf am really curious to know what 
you mean to do?’ 
“Thon I will tell you, my lord. Two 


aE 





was the | ious, my lord,” 
pep 


hen my — soul, why don't you 


marry her’ wn my honor, | believe 
' ) 


* You don't know what you are speak. 
ing of, my lord. It is absolutely impos- 
sible that I should ever marry Mina 
Lowe." 

“Then you don't expeet to keep her 
from other attentions, | should say.’’ 

‘From yours, my lord, assuredly, if 
possible,” | 

* And if not possible?" 

* Then, my lord, | hardly know what | 
I might de." 

“T know what would be your wisest 
course," | 

“Will your lordship be good enough 
to tell me, then?’ 

Why, not to interfere with what does 
not concern you, Mr. Benson, You have 
no right to play the dog in the manger. 
According to your own mecount you don't 
mean to marry Miss Lowe yourself, but 
why shouldn't somebody elee 2’ 

“It is the great wish of my life to see 
Milly happily married,” 

* Lt doewn’t look like it," 

*T never allowed myself to believe that 
Viscount Dawiord! was @ possible suitor 
for the hand of Millicent Lowe, the farm 
ers daughter,” 

“T never said that, of course,’’ stam- 
mered the young man, ' butshe's an un- 
common nice little thing, and has got an 
answer always ready. Some men don't 
like that kind of thing, but I do. A 
fool, be she ever so pretty, never capti 
Valen tne 

I wiah, my lowed, you would promise 
me not to speak to Milly again.’ 

“Then T will tell you, frankly, that I 
won't do anything of the kind.” 

‘My lord, you will repent this," 

Is that intemled for a threat, sir?!’ 


"No, my lord,” replied llerbert, 
mally. ‘oF hope it isn net even a pro 
phecy.’ 

*hyad! FT hope net, too, But 9 


stiikes me you are of a despoudent na 
ture, Mr. Denson, It would net occur 
ty me te picture all kinds of evil upon 
such a very slight foundation. Duppos 
ing that TP should meet Miss Lowe occa 
sionally, and step and talk with her, 
whe will be the worse for ity?’ 

"shee will, my bend, 

“Why? 

The difference in your stations would 
make poople see 
ne harm existe 

Tush! exclaimed 
temiptucusly One 


harm where, perhaps 


Wilfred con 
expects te hear 
world, but net 
Whe taught you to 


such sentinvents tn the 
out ot the world 
be ser menu , 

My lord, | have known Milly Lowe 
since she was «a mere baby, and | love 
her like 4 sister ——' 

t pon my word!’ interrupted Wil 
fred, laughing, “you surprise me mien 
aud mere, | thought that Vlatenie attach. 
ments were confined to the upper ten 
thousand! 

“1 don't know what Vlatome attach 
ments are, rephed Herbert, wounded 
by the other's jeering manner: “but an 
Innecent, sinoere affection, like mine for 
Milly Lowe, must always be respectable, 

| don't wish todoubt that: but when 
people seem so very much inclined to 
suspect the same things in others, it 
certainly has a bad look, you know 

“T really don’t understand you, my 
lord 

* Then Dll explain myself more clearly 
If vou are permitted te pay Mins Lowe 
the attentions of a lover, without mean 


titvtin ? 


days hence, Milly Lowe will have gone 
where you cannot find her, and would 
not be allowed to see her if you could." 

*T begin to think that country bump 
kins are clever fellows, after all. Can 
you make poetry r 

“Why?” 

Burns was a bumpkin!” 

Yea, my lord; ond when your name 
and your class are clean forgotten, hin 
will still be a household word!’ 

At this home-thrust, the keener that 
Lord Dawford knew it was merited—he 
felt himself pale with anger. He 


| atretched forth hia hand, invotuntarily, 


as if to strike the audacious offender, 
but as suddenly withdrew it, 

* Nay,"’ he said; “if | lowered mynelf 
to give you this interview, Dhad no right 
to expect that you should remember to 


, conduct — properly in my pre 
Th 


sence, nore in one thing to be sail— 
there is no need to prolong it." 

“And your lordship fully understands 
me?’ 


The young viscount turned on him 


| with sudden tire. 


“T umlerstand you are an impudent 
fool! If you had left me alome, | should 
never, in all probability, have dreamt of 
anything beyond passing a pleasant hour 
with a pretty girl, as it in——"’ 


“Well, my lord?’ urged Herbert, 
breath lonaly. 
“That's my seeret!'’ retorted the 


young vViroount, mimicking the very tone 
in which Herbert had spoken the same 
words a little while back, “IT don't see 
why | shouldn't have my littl: mysteries 
as well as you.” 

**My lord,"’ said Herbert, in a stifled 
*T could almost humble myself 
to kneel to you. The girl is so innocent 
and tender!"’ 

“IT am very glad to hear you say so 
My own notion is that she isa bit of a 
coquette, and wouldn't thank you for 
trying to deprive her of a conquest."' 

“Leave her to go her own way in 
peace,” 

"We shan't quarrel, | dare say," he 
answered, amily. 

* You will speil ber life, and give her 
aspirations she can never gratify.” 

“T tell you what, Mr. Benson,’ war 
the impatient reply, ‘ Lhave had enough 
of all this: | dent choose to be dictated 
to in this manner by any one, and se | 
wieh you want night!’ 

* My lord 

* hnough, sir! 

He turned haughtily 
ward, stumbled, and fell 

There tay the whet, Tommy Wilson, 
stretched full length across the path. 

** That fellow has been listening to our 
conversation,” sari Lord Dawford, in a 
tone of passionate annoyance, and he 
eo him a litthe kick with the toe of lus 


vow, 





made a step for 


wmot 

Tommy got ap, grinning. 

“Tle can't understand,” replied Her 
bert; “and he is perfectly harmless, | 
believe, Don't harm him, my lord; he 
cannot speak, that he should repeat what 
he has heard.”’ 

The idiot muttered a few incoherent 
words, darted a look of intense hatred at 
Herbert, as if he rejected his champion 
ship, and disappeared inte the darkness 

{TO Be CONTINUED. } 





Tapevorm! tapeworm! 
Removed alive with bead complete, ia from 
two to three hours. No foe till removed, by Dr. 
Kena, No awN. Ninth #., Phila. Seat, Pin 
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BOYS. 


A boy ie a piece of existence quite 
separate from all things else, and de. 
serves a separate chapter in the natural 
history of man. From the time that a 
babe bocomes a boy until he is a young 
man he is in an anomalous condition, 


the way. They are always doing sume 
thing to call down rebuke. They are in- 
quisitive as monkeys, and meddlesome 
ust Where you don't wish them to be, 
toys have a period of mischief as much | 
as they have measles of chicken-pox. 
They tuvade your drawers, mix up your 
tooth-powder with hair-oll, pull your 
laces and collars from their repositories, 
upeet your ink upoo luvaluable manu 
script, tear up precious letters, scatter 
your wafers, stick everything up with 
experimental sealing was, ond spoil all 
your pens in the effort at spoiling all 
your paper 

Poor boys! What are they good for? 
It isan unfathomable mystery that we 
come to our manhood through the wil- 
derness of boyhoud. They are always 
wanting something they must not have, 
going where they ought not to be, com 
ng where they are not wanted, aayi 
the most awkward! things at the mos 
critical times, They will tell lies, and, 
after lufinite pains to teach them the ob. 
ligations of truth, they give us the fall 
benefit of frankness and literalness by 
Wurting out before company a whole 
budget of family secreta, Would you | 
take a quiet nap? Slap! bang! goa 
whole bevy of boys through the house, 
Hias the nervous baby at length, afer 
all manner of singing, trottings and ma 
ternal bosom opiates, just fallen asleep * 
Ne sure an unmannerly boy will bf on 
hand te bawl out for permission to do 
something of other which he has been 
doing all day without dreaming of leave. 

Are we, then, not on the boys’ aide? 
To be sure we are, It is not their fault 
that they are boys, nor that older people 
are not patient, 

The restless activity of boys is their 


necessity, To restrain it is to thwart 
Nature, We need to provide for it. 


Net to attempt to find amusement for 
them, but to give them opportunity to 
amuse themael ven. 

-_> | = 


WOMEN 5 FRIENDSHIPS. 


Probably there are few women who | 
have not had some first friendship, as 


t 
Lelie’ aud al ¢ * 





as} aa first 
lowe. It may not last—it seldom does; 
but at the t it is one of the purest, 
most self-forgetful and selfdenying at- 
tachments that the human heart can ex 
perience; with many, the nearest approxt- 
mation to that feeling called love—we 
mean love in ite highest fourm, apart from 
ali selfichnesses and sensu cuancases— 
which om all their afterlife they will ever 
know. This girlish friendship, however 
fleeting in ita character, and romantic, 
even mily, in its manifestations, let us 
take heed how we make light of, lest we 
be mocking at things more sacred than 
we are aware. . 

Aud yet it is not the real thing—not 
Srvendshap, but rather a kind of fore 
shadowing of lowe, as jealous, as ezact- 
ing, as unreasoning—as wikdly happy 
and supremely miserable; ridiculously 
mo to a looker-on, but to the parties con. 
corned, as vivid and sincere as any after. 
passion inte which the girl may fall, for 
the time being, perhaps long after, 
coloring all her world et it is but a 
dream, te melt away like a dream when 
hive appears; or if it then wishes to keep 
up ite vitality at all, it must change ite 
character, tempor its exactions, resign its 
rghts; in short, be buried and come to 
life gain in a totally different form 
Afterwards, should Laura and Matilda, 
with a house to mind and husband to 
fuss over, tiud themse! ves actually kinsi 
the babies instead of one another—a 
managing © exist for a year without 
meeting, or a month without letter. 
writing, yet feel life no blank, and affec 
thom a reality still—then Ubetr attachment 
has taken its true shape, as frendship, 
shown itself capable of , 
d ishing feature—namely, tender. 
mem appropriation, and the wo- 
men, young or old, will love ome another 
faathfully to the end of their lives. 
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Epucatiox.—Some suppose that every 
ugated man. No 
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BY 8. WATSON FLEMING. 


We. 1—BLIND FROM HER SIRTR 


My window overlooks a retired street, 
and all that there is sometimes | 
painfully distinct. Sometimes | can 

wmeutal of the wayfarers at 

and taking up a thread of conver- 

sation weave a romantic story thereupon. 
Our lives have all some little of romance, | 


|a0 matter bow quiet and u ified 
| they are, and evi 


some of the shabbiest of 
my mental heroes have perhaps a glorious | 
future \ acoomplish. 

My favorite time is in the morming 
early, when many laborers are walking 
to their hives, or in the evening, when 
wearied men return to tem little 
homes. There is a corner opposite my 
room, and i have often scrutinized the 
Ey there—men everlastingly wait- 
ng for sumething—good fortune, per- 
haps; but such fortune never comes, and 
they wail and wait, day after day, until 
I grow morose, and then—pull down the 
— 

Sut I have my regular viaitors—paasers 
. Ty & more genial kind, to whom | 
often wish to introduce myself and pasa 

pleasant hour in their society. 


Some 


| Of them seem lonely and sorrowful, others 


boisterous, full of kindly mirth; and 
sometimes these opposites are together, 


| aud I have thus learned that merriment | 


is infectious, passing from one to the 
other, while sorrow may call for an ex 

pression of sympathy, but seldom has ite 
true reflection in the face 

One of my regular visitors, as T call 
them, was a poor blind girl, accompanied | 
by a child, | 

Wet or fine, they passed me every day, 
and wet or fine they never took the cara, | 
From thie l judged that they were very 
poor, and that the child was the sister of 
my faverite visitor. 

Minnie’ the child called her, and 
poor bliwd Minnie became immediately | 
my friend. 

pitied her; wondered at her history; 
thought how lonely she must feel, shut 
cut, ae it were, from the light of heaven, 
and from ita sunbeams and its flowers— 
she wae as bright and sweet as any one 
of them, and seemed to be contented 
with her lot. I alwaya watched her 
until she was out of sight, and some- 
times when she turned her vacant eyes 
toward the skies | wished that I might 
somehow lond her mine, that she might 
see how bright they were, how willing to 
receive an angel, as | fancied her. 

One day | was sitting with the window 
open, waiting, almost anxiously, for the 
coming of these two; but they came not, 
and | knew that either my protege or 
her sister must be sick. 

“It is Minnie,’ I thought, If it was 
the child, some other would have been 
the companion of the blind girl in her 
daily wandering, and | waa right 
* The child will come alone one day,” | 
thought again, and IT was right again in 
this faney alse, 

I made up a little basket of fruit, and 
mided a tower or two for their perfume's 
sake (the blind are always fond of 
flowers), and waited. When at last the 
child came | left my window and handed 
her my offering. 

* Por your sister,"’ | said 

She thanked me and smiled, and thus 
in this — way our acquaintanceship 
COMME TOFT 

“Did she live far away?” IT asked 
No, she lived quite near. Had she a 
father? ‘Yea, sir,” she said: ‘but 
sometimes he drinks,"’ she added, in her 
innocent, half-territied way. A mother? 
“No,” with a shake of the head and a 
downcast, guilty look, which told me 
very plainly that her death was hastened 
by her husband's intemperate habita. 
A brother? “ Vea."’ 

** Ask him to call upon me,"’ I said at 
once. I did not like to intrude myself 
at their home, yet | wished to know 
more of the blind girl's family; partly 
from curiosity, and partly from a dosire 
to help. 

He came next day, and announced 
himaolf as Minnie’s brother, He was a 
young man of eighteen or nineteen 
years, respectable, | thought, but poor 

He seemed to read my thoughts 

‘We were not always poor,”' he said, 
immediately; “we have met with great 
misfortunes,"’ 

“And your sister?’ | queried 

“She was blind from her birth.” 

“She is sick, is she not *" 

* Vox, air,” he replied; ‘she will never 
be well again.” 

Indeed!" [| said, sharply, for his 
manner hurt me. | did not care to lose 
my protege ee) mn 

“She is breaking her heart."’ 

‘Poor child! ure of her blind 
pess?'' | assnmedd, 

“No, air; net that. The fact ia ahe 
has learned to love one who has basely 
deserted her. When we were wealthy 
there was no obstacle, but now that we 
are poor—ah! you know, sir; and so 
poor Minnie is left to die or live as she 
may "" 

* But she must not die,’ 1 said, im 
pulsively, ‘* Does her lover know——"’ 

“Na, sir,” replied the youth, draw. 
ing himeelf erect. “‘We are proud if 


we are poor.” 
“Proud! | echoed. 


“It is a poor 


\ pride that will permit a hel creature 


to die without an effort. ill you not 
inform him of her condition ?"" 

“Deo you think it will be well to do 
so? the youth answered, accepting my 


** Certainly.” | 
“Thea | will humble myself for | 
“I will go to him now, | 


we went in| 


wt 


| saved ' 


| hundreds, leaving our 


nothing. I 
of beloved 


hin 
of 


it 
| 


: 
r 
: 
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the 
votoe 


Id awaken all the im 


protect her, 
i 


and 
to only | till the voice of my 
| steal see that te Jack came like an carthquake on my 
and beautiful, and in his absence sinking heart; and forthwith | bebeld 
ex- | bim carried in on the back of an enormous 


' 
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fevered brain, 
‘ortunate chum 


No other ecund met m 


monster about 
and acrecching 
smaller wretches 


lobeter—a dark pu 
ten feet high—kick 
furtousty, while 


a fan- | were vigorously employed pinching him 


las! poor fellow; how 
he did howl, how shrill were his cries for 


cifal nature, without which life was a | with theirclaws. 

ary vote. 

Young Walter had always loved her, mercy, how he kicked and fought; it 
he said, had vainly sought ber new | was all of no use. 
abode: had to comfort her, and 


to win forgiveness from his parenta, 
Ile wonk te her, and her life was 


the effect was magical. 


smile overs her pale 


| would have married her, hoping in time | stony floor, and the lar 


At the first sound of his voice | 
Her features re- | really mean?"’ looking piteously at the 


face; she threw herself into his arme and | 
| wept joyfully. 


rl and her sister no 
won their daily w t- 
ing, but ¢ are often welcome visitors 
within my little room. It is p 
although somewhat nad, to note the g’ 
way in which Minuie's sightless orbs 
turn first to her hushand's face, and then 
seem to glean even light itself from the 
— bine laughing cyes of the baby 
in her arms. 


he blind 
my wi 


BOILED ALIVE! 
A CRUSTACEAN HORROR 


BY CAPTAIN JAMEA, 


‘*Curly, my son, you talk like « freak 
man. Listen, oh youth, to the teachings 
of age and experience. I boldly assert, 
Goggles to the contrary, not withstand- 
ing, that lobster salad eaten at night, has 
no evil effecta on the human interior, bat 
rather creates delicious slumbe 
and soothing mental creations, and——'’ 

** Hut, Jack, okt fellow, Goggles jaat 
naid——"’ 

‘No buts about it. Goggles isan aas, 
Come to my room to-night, and test for 
yourself the truth of the assertion."’ 

Thus, rather dictatorily, my dear old 
friend and college chum, 
a recognized authority in our class on all 
disputed toplos—discoursed as we left 
the recitation-room at the conclusion of 
old Professor Goggles’ lecture; and the 
result was | agreed to sup with Jack 


| that very night, and test who was right. 


Arriving a little in advance of the a 
pointed time, I found Jack busily en- 
gaged in dissecting a lobster, 

** Make yourself useful as well as orna- 
mental, (urly—cut the salad,’’ pointing 
to two fine bunches of crisp, fresh lettuce ; 
‘carefully, not too large, so; while I 
finish with these beauties. You cannot 
know with what father!y care | watched 
old Mother Helcher give these fellows 
their hot bath this morning." 

The respectable female, so familiarly 
referred to, had the care of Jack's room. 

** By-the-by, Jack, I wonder how they 
feel, being boiled alive ?"’ 

**Ab! can't aay, never having passed 
through that painful ordeal; but I can 
tell you how they act, ha! ha! ba 
mpucak like young pigs, in a tenor, shrill 
tone, and then they open their claws and 
spread out their tails hke a fan, grow red 
in the face, then red all over, and end in 
an upside-down roll in the bubbling, 
boiling water, Ol! it's beautiful, hatha! 
hat’ laughed Jack, boisterously,  *'T'm 
not surprised at their squeaking, are 
you’ Hut, come, all's ready; now for 
our delicious gastronomic indulgence—a 
good stiff ylass of cognac afterwards, a 
quiet pipe, and then to the refreshing 
slumbers T promised you,” 

Well, about two o'clock, after another 
“night-cap,’’ we swore eternal friend 
ship, said goodnight half a dozen of 
times, and | went to bed, 

It might have been two hours later, 
say four A. M., when I thought some- 
beady was pouring hot oi] down my neck, 
I tried te get up—-to kick, but my legs 
refused to move, and then a horrible 
vision appeared to me. 

Methonght 1 was awake, and two 
juvenile lobsters, Mapping their tails, sat 
on my breast, ever and ano crawling up 
to my face and playfully, only playfully, 
pinching my nose with their claws. Tn 
vain | endeavored to cast them from me, 
but no sooner did I take hold of one 
than he slipped through my fingers like 
an eel, 

** You had better lie quiet,” squeaked 
the youngest and smallest, in a most in- 
solent tone, * You've no power over us; 
we are rapidly growing larger; ere long 


| we shall be strong enough to carry you 


off." 
Oh, horror of horrors! Carry me off! 
Where?’ | exclaimed. 
“Ha' ha! you'll soon see,” and they 
instantly appeared to grow larger and 


| larger, until they rolled off with a heavy 


crash and soon stood erect by my bed- 
side, on their tale 

They now seemed to me to be at least 
seven feet high, with 
giant-like claws, which looked as if they 
could crush tron, 

“Get up, get up,” said the larger one, 
staring at me with his protruding eyes. 
“Get up and come with us—hurry.’ 

“But, for goodness aake, or for de- 


leency's aake,"’ 1 replied, “allow me to 


put on my clothes,” 

* Bosh!’ was the answer, ‘We have 
to slip our clothing periodically, and go 
about with far less than what you have 
on now—a shirt.” 

* Well, it's very cold—let me at least 
have my drawers.”’ 

* Your drawers be ——" 

lL cannot write the word. And as he 
uttered it, both seized me in their sharp 
claws and walked me, in my night-shirt, 
helpless, beiween them, out of the win- 
dow and down a long, muddy lane. 

* We de not intend to hurt you much 
now.”” exclaimed the smaller. 

“But you do hurt me; your—your— 
hands pineh me fearfully —see the blood.’’ 

I had said hands, weakly imagining in 
my agony that I should flatter them by 
dropping the word “claws.” 

*Olaws, «ir! clawse’’ bawled the bi 
one; ‘‘we have no hands, as you we 
know when you ruthlessly smash them 
in your gastronomical midnight de 
bauches, or rather, matutinal 
forgetful of our agony, killing us by 


in the briny deep. Claws, sir! come 
on! and thus | waa pulled along until 


we arrived at a rocky cavern, where I 
beheli—ah, ex horror'!—an im- 
mense kettle 

under which crackled a 

Here I was to take a seat—with 
only a shirt on, recollect, and that, un- 
fortunately, one of my shortest—on 


er mean. 


At iast be was throca down on the 

t lobeter, in a 

commandinggroice, exclaimed: 
“All's re ; it boils hard.”’ 
“ What!’ dhrteked Jack, 


kettle. 

** Ha! ha! ha!’ shouted the big scoun- 
drel, ‘‘do we really mean’? Of course we 
Did you ever see a man boiled 
alive? (Of course you have seen many a 
lobster. You express ita sensations so 
— They squeak like pigs, eh? 

fe hear how you squeak, and after 
you your companion in sin. Ha! ba! ha! 
and they spread out their tails like a fan, 
and open their claws and grow red in the 
face and then red all over, and end in an 
upside down roll in the boiling water. Oh! 


| they do, de they,"” aaid the big brute, 


quoting Jack's own words; ‘well, your 
aces are pale enough now, my fine fel- 


| lows we shall see the effect of boiling.” 


| nutmeg 


ack French—_ 


Conceive my position, as I sat on the 
raters and listened to this 
speech. ‘ith a frantic effort I plucked 
up courage, and exclaimed in a subdued, 
half choking voice: 

“Good friends, most amiable crusta- 
ceous ladies and gentlemen, you reall 
do not mean to be so horribly wicked ?’ 

**O, spare him——"’ 

** Ye—yes, spare me, my good fellows. 
I swear in future to respect your race,” 
muttered poor Jack. ‘I'll never again 
eat lobater-salad, I renounce it forever. 
I'll have an act of Assembly passed pro- 
viding that lobsters can no longer be 
considered as food for the human 
race———"' 

“Oh, bosh and gammon, it won't do, 
it's too gauzy; time flies. Let's oe him 
in, let's oor him squeak like a pig, open 
his claws, and spread out his tail like a 
fan, eh! grow red in the face; ha! ha! 
Give him an upside-down roll in the bub- 
bling water. Oh! such fun—in with 
them beth, now, lively — one —two— 
three——"’ 


And with these words they clawed us 


up to the top of the kettle, and holding 
us suspended half a minute, dropped us 
with a tremendous splash into the boil- 
ing, seething, bubbling water! 
fainted—I mean, I awoke, to find 
myself lying on my back, and the = 
spiration running from every pore. or 
many a month afterwards I looked on a | 
lobster with a shudder. | 
Goggles was right and Jack wrong. | 
_—>-_ eS 


MRS. JONES’ ECONOMY. | 


HY JOHN JONES, 


My wife in a jewel of a woman, The 
dear creature lately came home from a 
shopping excursion in the most extrava- 
gant spirits. 

*T have made such a bargain to-day!’ 
said she. “1 have bought such a beau 
tifal dress for only sixteen dollars! So I 
said to myself, even if I yet Madame 
Flourish to make it up, it will be eco 
nomical,”’ 

Now, Madam Flourish waa a French 
modiate, who had lately come from Paris, 
and had really great taste, but was most 
extravagant in her charges; and | never 
heard her name without a shudder, A 
few months before, she made up a bro 
cade for Mrs. Jones, which everybody 
said titted beautifully, “It looks as if 
you were born in it,’ enthusiastically de- 
clared a friend, *‘and it had grown with 
you.”” But my pleasure in contempla- 
ting this master-piece, 1 must confess, 
was somewhat diminished when the bill 
came in, to the tune of tifty-nine dollars 
and eighty cents, for making and trim- 
ming it. However, ‘it wasn't so aston- 
ishing, after all,"’ as my wife reasoned, 


' “that a dress which was worth sixty 


| soled myself. 


corresponding | 


iidren to mourn | 


dollars should cost as much more to make 
itup,” and with this retlection I con 
So when T heard this pro 
~— to take this other dress to madam, 

argued that, if she charged in the same 
proportion, her bill would be only a little 
over thirty dollars, which struck me as 
not excessive; and accordingly I made no 
objection to the suggestion, buat, light- 
ing a cigar, mt thinking about Mary 
Ann's many virtues, and especially her 
knack for economy. 

In about a fortnight the dress came 
home, It was a pretty, blue affair, and 
Mra, Jones really looked like a summer 
cloud fn it, as she tloated about the room, 
displaying it in every aspect, and expa- 
tiating upon its merita. I thought to 
myself it was the cheapest dress that I 
had ever seen; and aa] smoked my cigar, 
I said mentally, ‘‘Ah, Jones, what a 
happy dog you are to have a wife with 
such a knack for economy!” 

Two days after the bill came in. My 
wife opened it first, and | saw her draw 
a very long face as she ran ber eye over 
it. However, she rallied immediately, 
and handed the missive to me. I glanced 
over it 

“Whew! said I. ‘ Porty-five dollars 
for making a dress that cost only six- 
teen! Surely, Mary Ann, there must be 
some mistake here ?"’ 

**(¥h! no, my dear,"’ she said, briskly. 
“My brocade, you know, cost nearly 
sixty to make and trim, and this is fif- 
teen dollars cheaper."’ 

a this dress cost only sixteen,” 


** The cost of the dress, my dear,”’ she 
replied, smiling benevolently at my igno- 
rance, “has very little todo with the cost 
of making and trimming Sed 

* The ashene it hasn't!" I began. 

“Hush! said my wife, playfully put- 
ting her hand over my mouth. “Johnny, | 
dear, you muan't swear.” And, taking 
the till, she commenced going over it 
item by item. 

**Here,”’ she said, ‘is ¢he charge for 
making the dress —that is, for titting and 
— it te her, ten dollars. Now, 

‘“m sure,” she continued, a lingly, 
**that’s reasonable; for it whee dukte 
long, you know, to fit and sew t r 


'acheap dress as a costly one!—it's the 


' 








from the roof, | time that has to be paid 
bright fire, | see, dear?” 


Don’t you | 


I was forced to nod assent to the fair | 
logician, though it was with an internal 
| 


® | groan. 


**Then here's the linings, buttons and 
small items, five dollars, which is | 
very low. Consider how these mat- | 
count up. Besides, it takes time to | 

oo matching the buttons to the | 


“do you | 


1 could not gainsay this, either; bat I 
said to myself that @here was tuirty dol- 
lars still unaccounted for, and that it 
would “puzzle a Philadelphia lawyer 
to reconcile this sum to any rational 
being's notion of ecomomy. 

“ re's thirty dollars left,’ resamed 
W-s. Jones, “which is for the Valen- 

anes—— 

‘The what?” I exclaimed. 
The Valenciennes, with which the 
ves are trimmed.” 


ery common-looking lace!’ 


sar. 
i sg” ion-looking'"’ cried Mary Ann, 
| her « sparkling. Then she laughed 
| com That shows what you men 
knov ut laces. Why, Jobnny, dear, 
it’s Valenciennes, and very cheap; 


and "a more, I can use it on some- 
thing — ve, after the dress is worn out.” 
«Bat why put real Valenciennes, as 
‘ou call it, on so cheap a dress?’’ I asked, 
| in a tone of vexation. 
“It's that very Valenciennes that gives 
| the dress such a stylish look,” my 
wife. ‘Everybody knows it's a cheap 
material, and it's only the trimming that 
redeems it. All that I uire isa Va 
lenciennes collar to match it, and I shall 
| be com ” 
Lcould not for amazement. | 
was dumb, not merely at this stran 
| notion of an economica! dress, but at 
utter unconsciousness my wife had that 
| there was anything extravagant about it. 
She availed herself of my silence to ex- 
jate on the beauty of Valenciennes, 
in general, and on that which trim- 
| med her dress in particular; and warm- 
| ing with her subject, made it finally to 
appear that we were under infinite obli- 
| gations to Madam Flourish for the op- 
| portunity of paying this bill and buying 
a collar to match her Valenciennes, Mrs. 
| Jones was so earnest and sincere, that | 
thought it would be a pity to break her 
| charming delusion. 
fore, to smoke second-rate cigars for the 
next six months, and indulge the dear 
| creature in her wishes ; and she looks so 
| lovely, and seems so happy in her new 


dress and collar, that, to confess the 
truth, I don’t regret what I have 
done, 


I resolved, there- | 








A cremation society in New York 
think they will be able to dispose 
of the dead for the small sum of eight 
dollars each. 

Tue Vikings must have Cormeented, 
for we are told that the Danish k 
very sea-sick on his voy to Ice 
It is safe to assume that his old Norse 
ancestors did not suffer much from that 
malady. 

Catevt, which is largely used in the 
manufacture of musical instrumenta, is 


| prepared from the intestines of the 
bor qo pay 


chietly to Italy. It is said that no 
manufacture the article is known in 
| this country. 


Str Mcetu Coomana Swamy, of Cey- 
| lon, who has just been knighted by Queen 
Victoria, is remarkable as hav been 
the first person who, being neither a 
Christian nor a Jew, was admitted a bar- 
rister of one of the English Inns of 
| Court. He was called to the bar in 
January, 1868, at Lincoln's Inn. He 
hw done much towards making the 
literature of India known to the western 
world, having published several works 
relating to Indian and Buddhistic philo- 
sophy ; and he has given to the public 
an Enylish translation of an interest 
Hindoo drama, named “ Arichandra.”’ 


Tue English Joultry Review very con- 
sistently recommends an ine con- 
sumption of eggs as food, lt says: *‘ Ex- 
cellent sandwiches may be made of’ hard- 
boiled eggs and brown bread and butter; 
eggs eprewl on toast are fit food for 
kings; a poached that is, one 
dropped from the shell into hot water— 
is not only clean and handsome, but a 
delicious morsel; eggs are better favored 
without salt or pepper, a little sweet 
butter being the Lest dressing; persons 
who eat eggs freely may live to the age of 
80 or 90; and, lastly, eggs contain much 


| phosphorus and are the best food for 


| Nevertheless, as an abstract proposi- | 


tion, I still hold to the secret opinion, 
that paying forty-five dollars for making 
' and trimming a dress that cost only six- 
| teen, doesn't exactly show a knack for 
eoonomy. 
eee SE 
Aw Ip.e Dreaw.—For a man to think 
that he is going to do the work of his 
life without obstacles and opposition, is 
to dream in the lap of folly’s self. What 
should we amount to, were we not com- 
pelled to feel our way, to fall down and 
get up again, and learn that our theories 


| are never according to the law of nature, 


but nothing more than the projection of 
our own limited perception upon the un- 
tried and unreal? We are, however, not 
to be discouraged on this account; we are 
rather to be the more satisfied of ita being 
good and right for us. For in adversity 
and opposition we are tried; and trials 
are nothing more than tests of nature. 
Up from below do we go above. We are 
but the producta of lower conditions, 
The material comes to its highest in this 
life, and gradually retined and got rid of 
after natural laws 
merely passing through these changes, 
which would be just no experience at all 
if we could manage to escape altogether, 
We ought not to make complaint, when 
we see how all things work together for 
eur good, 
_>_ 
IMPRoVIDENCE,—Next to the evil of 


| 


those persons who are deficient in 
brains.”” This last idea is of the utmost 
importance to many persons, 

Ear vy in the last century it was semi- 
seriously suggested in the Spectator that 
considerable addition to the revenue of « 
country might be obtained by imposing a 
tax upon old maids and old bachelors, on 
the ground that celibacy is a luxury, and 
should be brought under the fiscal screw 
accordingly. What was jocosely sug- 
gested over a century and a half ago, in 


| the reign of Queen Anne, has actually 


become a reality in the reign of Queen 
Victoria, Amo the last news from 
Australasia is the authentic item that 


| the provincial council of Auckland, capi- 


Our experience is | 


living beyond one’s means is that of , 


spending all one’s income, There are 
saitiielee who are sailing so near shore 
that a slight wind in the w direc- 
tion fountlane them. They get on well 
while the times are usual and the wages 
poumetts paid; but a panic or a short 
period of sickness causes them to drop 
helpless. Many a father has ridden in a 
tine carriage till he came to his grave; 
then he has lain down, and his children 
have got out of the carriage and not 
only been compelled to walk but to go 
barefoot. 


Against parsimony and nig- | 


gardliness we proclaim war; but with | 


the same sentence we condemn those 
who make a ‘grand splash "’ while they 
live, leaving their families in destitution 
when they die. 


SS 

Finp Fauut tn Private.—Find fault, 
when you must find fault, in private, if 
possible, and some time after the offence, 
rather than at the time. The blamed 
are less inclined to resist when they are 
blamed without witnesses. But parties 
are calmer, and the accused person may 
be struck with the forbearance of the 
accuser, who has seen the fault, and 
watched for a private and proper time 
for mentioning it. Never be harsh or 
unjust with your children or servants. 


Firmness, with gentleness of demeanor | 


and a regard to the feelings, constitutes 
that authority which is always respected 
and valued. If you have any cause to 
complain of a servant, never speak 
hastily; wait, at allevents, until you have 
had time to reflect on the nature of the 
offence. 
>-_ —_— —. 


STARTING IN THE Wor.p.—Many an | 


unwise parent labors hard and lives spar- 
ing all his life for the purpose of leaving 
enough to give his children a start in 
the world, as it is called. Setti a 
young man afloat with money left. his 
by his relatives is like tying bladders 
under the arms of those whe cannot 
swim; ten chances to one he will lose his 
bladders and go to the bottom. Teach 
him to swim, and he will never need the 
bladders. Give your child a sound edu- 
cation, and you have done enough for 
him. See to it that his morals are pure, 
his mind cultivated, and his whole na- 
ture made subservient to laws which 
govern man, and you have given what 
will be of more value to him than all 
the wealth of the Indies. 
—_—_>_— Se 

Parx and pleasure, good and evil, 
come to us from unexpected spurces. 
It is not there, where we have 
up our brightest hopes, that dawn 
of happiness breaks. It is not there, 
where we have glanced our eye in af- 
fright, that we tind the deadliest =. 
Ww should this teach us? To to 
the great and only source of light and 
life humbly, and with confiding resigna- 
tion. 

—=>-—- —_—. -- 

A man who cannot command his tem- 

per, his attention, and his countenance, 


should not think of being a man of | 






business. 
—— ee 
Gairr kuits two hearts in closer bonds 
than ha 
sufferings are far stronger links than 
common joys. 






ever can, and common FE 


tal of New Zealand, has actually insti- 
tuted an annual tax of $5 per head on 
all bachelors, old and young, the pro- 
ceeds to be applied to educational pur- 


poses, 


Size and Cost or Ecropran ARMIEs. 
—The following extracts are taken from 
a series of tables published in Vienna : 

The Russian army comprises 862,000 
men, 181,000) horses, and 2084 cannon. 

Germany has 37 divisions of infantry, 
10 divisions of cavalry, 337 batteries of 
artillery, comprising 835,000 men, 96,000 
horses, and 2022 cannon, 

Austria has 45 divisions of infantry, 5 
divisions of cavalry, 215 batteriegpf can- 
non, making a total of 740,210 mén, 58,- 
125 horses, and 1600 cannon, 

English armed forees comprise 471,000 
men; France, 300,000 men. 

The remaining States of Eu make 
up with the above a total of about 
5,000,000 men. If each man could earn 
on an average a dollar daily, here would 
be a total loss to the world of five mil- 
lions of dollars a day. And the cost of 
support and wages alone, including offi- 
cers, will make five millions more, or ten 
millions a day, exclusive of the cost of 
arsenals, forts, ships, wagons, hospi- 
tals, ete. 


THE services rendered by elephants to 
the English army during the Abyssinian 
expedition have suggested an article in 
the Rerue des Deur Mondea, by M. Gui- 
doz, on the use of these animais in war- 

| fare. Such an elephant as that described 
by Major Skinner, whose narrative is 
quoted by M. Guidoz. would be a valua- 
ble auxiliary at any time. Acoording to 
this account, the major was riding in a 
forest near Kandy, when he heard a 
muffied sound of ‘‘ourmph, ourmph,” 
the peculiar cry of the elephant, and 
soon came upon a tame animal of this 
species, who, being left to himself, had 
undertaken the task of conveying away a 
—_ beam, which he carried across his 
tusks, progressing, however, but oe 
owing to the narrow limits of the path, 
which forced him to turn his head first 
on one side and then on the other, utter- 
ing ‘‘ ourmphs"’ of vexation, mer bey 
major approach, he threw down his load, 
and stood aside to let man and horse 
pass. The major’s steed now trembled 
in every limb, when the ious beast, 
noticing his terror, backed still further 
into the jungle, uttering his ‘‘ eurmph”’ 
in a gentle and encouraging tone; and, 
as soon as the horse had summoned up 
courage to proceed, he reappeared, too 
up the beam once more, and resumed his 
arduous undertaking. 


Exrness.y bred for press purposes, a 
race of pigeons have been produced with 
vowers which a few years ago would 
ve been deemed impossible. Press 
carrier pigeons, though as a rule used 
| only for short distances, in competition 
with the electric telegraph, can be spe- 
cially trained to distances of tive hundred 
miles, and frequently fly to England 
from Dublin, Brussels, Parie, Lisbon, 
ae a. hg utilization of the 
instincts of birds for press rposes 
being carried even further ‘thea 
An ocean homing-bird, of great docility, 
intelligence and spirit, has been found 
locland, which flies at a meteor-like 
speed of a hundred and fifty miles an 
hour, and is able to find its home, over 


Fe 


sone Se Sem cae of the habit- 
able world. A birds, a few 
days ago, t despatches from Paris 
to a lonely spot, congenial to their na- 
ture, in a wild and rocky part of Kent, 
within ten miles of in an hour 
and a quarter. 


Press carrier 
| took an duaputches on. to Ge a 
whole distance from Paris to London, by 


actual 1 mode of conveyance, 
within an hour and a 
, If the experiments at present being 






| made in traini 
| ful, it is ho to establish 
miniature mail between America 

. the whole distance to be t 
ve between sunrise in one 
sphere and sunset in the other. 
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- WILAON., 


A certain giant being out at elbows 
wen’ to Court to find emplo t; 
all the Court would have laughed at him 
had they dared, he cut such a queer 
ee with poby Lin 


E 


that be was forever smoking. 


ng, however, thought it no laugbi 


matter, for here was a fellow that cou 


seven days, but said never a word. 


THE 


| “No, no! you musn’t—you can't— 
shan't,” ueaked the tnenen, "Ge 


quick, you 

Off raced the teu steps at a time, 
but when he came to Court everybody 
said, ‘‘Seh! ssh! don't make such a 
— the Dame of the Slippers has just 
died,” 

Back galloped the giant with all his 
might, and made such good that he 
got to the bog just in time to eee the tip 
of her bonnet going under the mud. 

“Oh, what a pity! what a great pity!" 


sighed the giant, ‘‘that it would have | 


A TRUE te De A FAIRY | 


been high treason to pull her out."’ 


BY MYRTLE BlAseoM, 


“Oh, gran'ma, if I had but one little 
piece of all this treasure what a glad 
girl I should be !"’ 

Little Rose Darton stood at the corner 
of two streeta, holdi 


fast ea. 
At the end of that time, the Princess, | mother's hand, while she with 


the King's a hter, who was ex- 
coedingly silly, came tripping into the 


Lal’ said she, ‘what a great fuss 
you make over nothing! I can settle the 
matter. I want a page in buttons, and 
he is precisely the proper person. I will 
take him into my service.’ 

** Exactly!’ said all the wise men all 

r, ‘That is just what we were 
ing to propose when her Royal High- 


ness took the words out of our mouth ;" 


although nobody but such a foolish girl 
as the would ever have thought 
of making a giant twenty-tive feet high 
a in buttons, 


King, however could see no other 
“wee of the difficulty; so he sent for a 
tailor, and the tailor resting a ladder on 
the giant's shoulder, went upon it and 
took his measure. It required many 
yards of cloth, you may be sure, to make 
a suit for this astonishing and a 
whole cartload of buttons; for you sec 
they had buttons all over the et, and 
on his cap and sleeves, and they would 
have had one on his nose, I believe, if they 
could have sewed one on. When the suit 
was tinished, the giant, who was very stu- 
pid, as most giantsare, thought, however, 
that be never looked so well in his life ; 
and his silly mistress being very vain of 
a page twenty-five feet high, took him 
with her when she called on the other 
ladies of rank who were her neighbors ; 
and these ladies, thinking that they had 
never seen anything so ridiculous, gig- 
gled behind their fans, while they pre- 








tended to admire him, and said, ‘* Dear | 


Princess, we really envy you. There 
never was anything so fine as your page." 


pen eager eyes into a jeweler's 
window, rich with gold and silver arti- 
cles, which seemed to her an inexbausti- 
ble mine of wealth. It was a d 
night in December, and the chilly otal 
carrying the snowflakes hither and 
thither, blew her hair in | tangles 
all about her little white face. 

“You will never have that, Rosie," 
said the pitiful, quavering voice of her 
old grandmother. “Let us go home 
now. 

“Oh, but the splendor, gran'ma! 
Don't you know to-morrow is my birth- 
day? and it seems as if these were fairy 
yey. just lighted up for my sake ! 

do let us linger a little yet ?"’ 

** Fairy palaces are not for you or me, 
child, and this bitter cold is going through 
me. 

When her grandmother said that, Rosie 
hastened her steps, holding her breath 
as she passed by the beautiful windows, 
for the breath that came over her pale 
little lips was the breath of desire, so 
hard for a child to control. She did not 
seem to feel the eold that night, perhaps 
because the wind of adversity had been 
blowing cold upon her young life ever 
since she endl caneninn. And just 
then, too, her heart was so warm with 
the fire of sweet fancies! But the heart 
in Rosie's body was a tender one, and at 
the shiver which ran through her grand- 
mother’s frame she tightened her hold 
on the withered ae hurrying more 
swiftly along the snowy footpath. 

‘y were soon out of the city, the 
snow like a cloud about them, the bright 
lights fading like a dream in the dis. 
tanoe, and their home, poor and cheer- 


At last one of the ladies, more malici- | less though it was, a friendly sight. 
They reached the door, and went in. It 


ous than the rest, said to the Princess: 
**Now that you have your page, 
have all that a Princess can possibly re- 
quire, with the exception of one thing.” 
** What is that?"’ asked the Princess. 
“You should get the King, 
father, to make a law,’’ replied the lady, 
**that no one except the Lady High Fid- 
diestick, the Dame of the Slippers, and 
the Queen, your mother, shall touch so 
much as your hand, on pain of instant 
death. You are too great a Princess to 
be approached like a common mortal.” 
* Why, so 1 am,"’ said the Princess, 
“though I never thought of that be- 
fore.”’ 


you 





And home she posted to urge the King | 


tu pass this admirable law, without which 
she was fully 
longer exist. he King and his Court, 
having nothing better to do, were quite 
ready toSgratify her; therefore a decree 
was posted on all the trees and fences 
making it high treason for any one but 
the Queen, the Lady High Fiddlestick 
and the Dame of the Slippers, to touch 
even the Princess’ hand, under apy cir- 
cumstances, The Princess now thought 
herself the grandest and happiest of hu- 
man beings; and though every one was 
laughing at her stupidity, it made no 
difference to her, since she heard nothing 
of it. 

Now the Princess had a habit of walk- 
ing out every morning, followed by her 
huge page in buttons; and one tine day, 
coming to a great quaking bog, the Prin- 
cess grew very curious to see what was 
on the other side of it. 

‘But your Royal Highness can’t cross 
it,’’ said the giant; ‘‘ you will sink.” 

**A common person might sink,” said 
the Princess, disdainfully, ‘‘ but a Prin- 
cess can’t sink, especially in her own ter- 
ritory. This la 


versuaded she could no) 





| 


was but a poor shelter against the bitter 
storm, the two little rooms in the midst 
of the wide, desolate common; but Rosie 
barred the door, lighted a fire of wood 
and coal, and put a new candle in the 
iron candlestick; then she crept close to 
her grandmother's feet before the fire. 

Her grandmother was the only friend 
Rosie had in the world, and Kosice was 
the one treasure her grandmother had 
left; so that the love they gave each other 
was undivided. 

** Aren't you going to bed, Rosie,”’ her 
grandmother asked, at length, “ while 
the room is warm? Maybe you'll have 
happy dreams before the dawn.” 

** No,” said Rosie, shaking her head 
till the curls tumbled about her face 
again; ‘‘ you must tell me a story first, 
Let it be of the summer time you used 
to know when you were little, like me." 

** Little, like you! Ah, Rosie, child, 
that was such a long time ago that it 
makes me dizzy tolook back tofit! But 
I dream sometimes of a brighter summer- 
time, when I shall leave this worn-out 
house, drop off these wrinkles and gray 
hairs, and be at home with pleasant 
gardens with the river of life flowing 
through !"’ 

Rogie looked up in amazement as the 
dear voice dropped into silence; but there 
was a smile on the wrinkled face, and a 
glow, like that of the morning, over the 
gray pallor of the sunken cheeks. 

** Ah,"’ thought Rosie to herself, “if I 
might only get there, too, where it is 
always summer !"’ 

And she shivered, for the wood had 
burned out, and the coals were turning 
to ashes. But there was a tiny glow on 
one corner of the hearthstone; and, 
almost as if her thought had answered 


belongs to me, and | itself, a low voice like music rose from 


should know its duty better than to let | the midst of the ashes, 


me sink, 


Rosie looked again, rubbing her eyes 


“Oh, of course,”’ said the giant; for to be sure she was awake; and there be- 


even his stupidity was not quite sure 
whether the bog would make the distine- 
tion between a princess and a peasant 
girl; and after a step or two he said, 


turnin, back, ‘‘ Royal mistress, don’t you | 
think you had better let me carry you | 


over? You will 
muddy.”’ 

**Not for the world,"’ the Princess, 
much shocked. ‘Have you forgotten 
that it is high treason to touch me ?”’ 

So holding up her trail, and trying to 
keep her slippers on, she began to pick 
her way across; but first she tore her 
gown, and then she lost one slipper and 
then the other, and then she stuck fast. 

** Royal mistress,’ bellowed the giant, 
“don’t you think I had better pull you 
out?’ 

** You stupid idiot!’ cried the Princess, 
r rossly, 
treason to touch me? 
Queen.”’ 

Away went the giant, three steps at a 
time, and, coming to the Court in a 
mighty bustle, asked for the Queen; but 
alas! she had gone on a ten days’ jour- 
ney; and instead of telling anybody his 
errand, the stupid fellow posted back to 
the quagmire, where the Princess by this 
time had sunk to her waist. 

** Princess,’ said the giant, ‘‘the Queen, 
your mother, has gone on a ten days’ 
jJourney.”’ 

**Merey on us!"’ gas r 
“run for the Lad fig Fiddlestick.”" 

Away trotted the giant four steps at a 
time, and, coming to the Court, found 
every one there in a bustle. 

“Get a doctor,”’ screamed one, “ and 

" said another, ‘‘and water 

and splints,’ and “oh, dear, dear!’ 

a third, ‘to think that a Lady 

High Fiddiestick should trip her foot on 

@ vulgar, nasty stone, and break her arm! 

If I were King | would order every stone 
removed from the ———. 

Back ran the gi ve steps at atime. 


get your slippers 


for the 


tun 


the Princess, 


“My stars!” cried the Princess, who 
had sunk to her neck, ‘‘get the Dame of 
the Slippers.” 

“* Don’t you think I had better pull you 
out, if it is high treason?"’ asked the 
giant. 





| 


| 


“haven't | told you it is high | 


fore her, in plain sight, was the prettjpst 
little creature your brightest fancy 
paint. 
halo about her head; so that Rosie could 
not tell where the 
into the gold of the atmosphere which 
surrounded her. 

** How came you here?’ asked Rosie, 
softly. 

* All her lifetime I have lived in your 
good grandmother's heart,’’ said the 
dear little fairy, in ber musical voice. 
** Now the spark of her life is gone out, 
and I am waiting to know if you will let 
me stay with you.’’ 

‘But whe are you?” cried Rosie, in 
amazement. 

** You wished but a minute ago,”’ con 
tinued the fairy, ‘that you could go 
where your grandmother is gone. | am 
the Fairy of Kind Words and Generous 
Deeds, and if you take me into your 
heart, | can show you the way, and help 
you to get there.’’ 

“Twill! cried Rosie, with a sudden 
sweet resolution. 

And then, somehow, before she knew 
it, in some mysterious way the door of 
her heart swung open and the beautiful 
fairy slipped in. Rosie felt her heart 
grow warm and satistied; and hiding ber 
sleepy eyes on her grandmother's cold 


' knees she fell asleep, while the candie, 


‘dealing out bountifally 


too, burned down to a little spark and 
went out. 
. * . . 

In the morning, a rich lady was riding 
by in her carriage, all covered with sof 
fur robes, and discovered little Kose 
thre the half-open door, which the 
wind torn from its fastenings. 

Moved with pity, she toak her to her 
own luxurious home, which was bright 
with everything but children's faces, ac- 
cepting her for her own little daughter. 
There the fairy stayed with little Rage 
Darton, until she, too, grew wld. She 
heeded all the wise fairy'’s monitions, 
the comforts 
which had so strangely came to her to 
the poor and unfortunate for miles 
around; so that every voice lifted as she 
went by called ber blessed, and every 


‘step she took was a step towards that 


beautiful summer land, where her dear 


' old grandmother had gone. 


She had blue eyes, and a golden | 


iy, and do as you are told.”’ | 
giant, 





old of her hair faded | 


SATURDAY 


BY JTLlA O. BEEPETT 
I have walted for thy com 
Through the and Weary years. 
I have listesed for thy feotet 
And have quenched the rising tears, 
At woworthy of thy (rust 


I have daily watched the suarise, 
Aud my heart would grow so ight, 
As sweet hope would softly whisper, 
“He may come before the night 
Cass Ite shadow o'er the earth.” 


I have prayed for thee at midnight, 
When all life war harhed and rtiil, 
While the stare would look with pity, 


Aged wish scom to Bl) 
Allthe balmy, summer air 


Hat the darkness now has vanished, 
With its hours of doubt and fear, 
And the future gladly beckons, 
At my loved one draweth near 


Te the neart that loves him well. 


—_——_—_ —__ 
| 


DOWLAE, 


THE SNAKE-CHARMER! 


| take any 


THE MAID OF CAWNPOOR, 


A Mystery ef tndia Geyead the 
Ganges. 


BY ORPHINIA BR CHARNOCK. 


[This serial was commenced tn No. 6 Vol, 4 | 
Back sumbere can be obtained from all news 
dealers throaghout the I nited States, or direct 
from this office.) 


CHAPTER XV. 
With slow tread and still tread, 
He scans the tented line: 
And he counts the battery guns 
By the gaunt and shadowy pine, 
And his slow tread and stil! tread 
Olive no warning sign. — Finck. 

A dark, sulphurous cloud hung over the 
Cawnpoor entrenchments, and the early 
morning air was hot and suffocating. 
The pounding of the mutineers’ guna, 
the rattle of their musketry, the 
wild, ear-splitting yells of the Sepoya, 
were silent for the time. There is a 
limit to all human endurance, and these 
swarthy fiends were so exhausted that 
they needed rest and sleep no less than 
the wretched defenders themselves. 

Just as it was growing light on Wed- 
nesday morning, June 24th, the English 
sentry within the entrenchments ob- 
served a figure approaching from the di- 
rection of the mutineera, and which, as 
a consequence, had been permitted .. 
pasa enter range of their guns without 
drawing their fire. The figure came 
boldly forward, walking straight toward 
the sentry, who raised his musket, and | 
commanded ‘ Halt!" 

A short distance only separated the 
two, and the soldier saw that instead of | 
a man, a well-dressed female of half | 
caste, as it is termed, stood before him. 
In answer to the demand as to what her 
business was, she replied without the 
least appearance of trepidation: 

*“] am the bearer of a message from 
Nana Dhoondu Pent, Peishwa, to Gen- 
eral Wheeler, offering him terms for the 
surr onder of this place.’’ 

Ordering the female to remain where 
she waa, word was sent to the command- 
ing officer, stating the import of the 
message. General Wheeler returned 
answer by the female, in shape of a re- 
quest that the Nana, or some one in his | 
behalf, should come to the entrench- | 
ments, in order that the terms of the 
capitulation might be formally agreed | 
upon; the messenger departed, and no 
more was seen of her during the day, | 
nor of any other messenger from the 
rebel commander. 

But there was no doubt of the surren- 
der taking place. Ali firing upon the | 
part of the mutineers had ~ Be and it | 
was evident that preparations were going 
on among them to receive the submis- 
sion of the defenders who had detied | 


| 








them so long. | 

The excitement among the English 
was undemonstrative, but it was of the 
most intense character. All felt that 
they had at last approached the most 
ciitical period in their lives. If the Nana 
chose, he could carry the place by storm; | 
before attempting which he had sent a 
formal summons to surrender, and ad- 
mitted his read@ess to offer terms. 

What would those terms be, was the 
all important question that was agitated. 
The men gathered in groups and dis 
cussed the situation, the women ap- 
proached the well, and drew water with- 
out fear of harm; even the sick and 
wounded, in many cases, raised them- 
selves, and indulged in speculations upon 
the one absorbing theme. 

As the Nana had sent word that he 
woukd give terths, the very least that he 
could do was to pledge himself to spare 
the lives of the prisowers, and to insure 


| 


| considerate treatment to the women and 


children. Lene than this, of course, 
would be no terms at all. 

Some uneasiness was felt at the delay 
of the Nana. ‘The Pnglish watched the 
movements of the nepoys through their 
lasses, but could not detect any signs 
of excitement. The men seemed simply 
to be resting, or rather waiting the com 
mand to renew the fire, and as the 
Nana's headquarters were in the rear | 
and out of sight, it could only be con 
jectured what was going on there, 

General Wheeler was quite cheerful 
and hopeful at the turn affairs had 
taken. He considered himself fortunate 
in having secured the demand of thi 
Nana, instead of tiret offering to capitu 
late. lle beltewed it placed matters in 
better shape, as the Kajal would b 
more likely to grant more liberal con 
ditions. 

Captain Moore, of the Thirty-second 
Bengal Grenadiers, was deputed by 
General Wheeler to meet the messenger 
of Nana Sahib, and to arrange the terms 
of the capitulation. This officer, it will 
be remembered, was among the most 
daring of the defenders in the entrench 
ments. 

(mn the succeeding day, amid a breath 
less silence within and without the en- 
trenchments, the agent of the Nana 
Azimovilal by name, was seen approach- 
ing with a retinue of rebel troops. He 
mivanced within a short distance of the 
defences, when he halted, and Captain 
Moore walked out to where he was wait- 
ing. 

He was received courteously, and the 
two at once proceeded t business. 
Azimoollah stated that Nana Sahib au 
thorized him to pledge that upon the 
garrison surrendering the position it 
occupied within the entrenchment, and 
abandoning Cawnpoor, with the public 
treasure, guns and magazine, the lives 
of all the Europeans and native converts 
at the station seould be spared, and they 
would be at liberty to depart with their 
arms, colors, ammunition, and personal ' 


EVENING 


in beats to be provided by 
Nana Sahib for their safe and immediate 
conveyance down the Ganges to the city 
of Allahabad. 
| These terms were taken down in writ- 
ing i Asimoollah, the agcnt, who re- 
turned with them te Cawnpoor, and 
here, on the 26th of June, 1%37, they 
were solemaly satified by Nana Dhoondu 
Pent, Peisbwa, vader his eval and signa- 
ture, with the usual oaths that had al 
ways been held sacred by the Hindoo 
race—his principal officers jofning in the 
ceremony. 


sent within the entrenchments, and the 


| a & Ge cue rebounded from | 


depression under which they had 


ao long. 

| So much time had been occupied in 
| these formal proceedings, it was mutuall 
agreed that the surrender itself show 

take place the next day. In the mean 
time, the English were permitted, as a 
| matter of course, to pass wherever they 
chose within the entrenchmenta but 
they idered th lves bound by 
honor not te go outside, nor attempt to 
advantage of the truce that 
was then prevailing, and which oould 








Asa further evidence of his - 
| good faith, a supply of provisions were 


not terminate until ended by the Nana _ 


himaelf. 


| The greater portion of the day was 


apent by the survivors in preparing for 
the change. Several old campaigners 
showed some distrust at the shape affairs 
had taken, They had been iv India 
long enough to understand the perfid: 
ous character of the natives, and they 
ss remarked that they would save 
their congratulations until their arrival 


| at Allahabad, 


At daybreak on Saturday, June 27th, | 


the arrangements being all completed, 


the public treasure, amounting to a little | 


less than three lace (about $175,000), 
was turned over to the agen.» of Nana 
Sahib. This done, sick and wounded 
persons, all the females and children, 
were placed in carriages sent up to the 


entrenchmenta, and under the escort of | 


the mutineers, were driven to one of the 
ghata (steps that led down to toe river), 
to which place the officers and soldiers, 
included in the capitulation, made their 
way, following close behind the car. 


Here there was some delay while wait- 


' down, 


| where they used their revolvers 


POST. 


been masked near the stepa, were run 
out, and opened fire upea the boats, 
while the Sepoys came rushing towards 
the apot, firing their muskets at the de- 
fenceless fugitives, whe were throws 
into the wildest panic by the pertidiow 
attack. 

Must of the men leaped out of the rear 
boats, and attempted to swim te those 
that had already started down stream; 
others swam wildly about, and were 
—-\ off by the markamen upon 

he guns continued to pour discharges 
of grape into the vessels, several of 
which, lowled with the wounded asd 
‘hel were set on fire. 

he cavalry followed along the banka, 
and rode r horses out into 
swords upon the mi bie wretch 
were frantically struggling the: 
of the cooler Mt the re 
utmost to work Ubeir boats 
site bank of the river, but 
if fate waa against them. 

A number of Sepoys of the 
teenth Native Regiment, who had 
nied at Asimghur a few days 
were straggling through this 
hood, on the other side of the ¢ 
when they heard the sound othe tng 
and at once hurried to the river 
They reached the spot just as 
the boats touched land and the 
were about leaping out. Al! the 
then, with the exception of two, were 
captured and turned back. Nome t 





and succecded in escaping the storm of | 
bulleta, reached the opposite 


By this time the number of pursuers 


‘had so diminished that the overworked 


men secured by turns a brief rest. 
were still pasious to get 
were too exhansted to 
effort for some time to 
the afternoon, there was 
ing am these fugitives that 
ral Wheeler's direction they 


i 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


hen ood | Ge 


were pee | up the bank when they 


were char upon by a number of | 
troopers of the Oude cavalry, aad all | 
massacred 


About four hundred and fifty oa 


barked in these boats; a 


d 
wore killed inthe attack, while the others | be 


were brought back to the ghat. Here 
they were 
ing around poured volley after volley in | 
upon them, until all the men were shot | 


The women and chikiren, many | 


| of whom were wounded, were spared, as | 


ing for the boats that were to carry them | 


to their destination. Must of the sur- 
vivors were in good spirits, General 
Wheeler, seated with his family in a 
carriage, seemed very hopeful that every- 
thing would come out right. 

At this juncture, when the whole 
pty were in waiting, and the swarthy 
noes of the Bepoys were scowling 
savagely upon them, one of their num- 
ber advanced to where the surrendered 
commander waa waiting, aud thrusting 
his head in the carriage, said something 
in low, hurried tones, What the pre 
cise words were which he uttered can 
never be known, but when he turned his 
awarthy countenance awry, all looking 
at him, saw that the General wae striv 
ing to hide his violent agitation. 

The Snake-Charmer had probably ac- 
quainted himself with the vehicle in 


| hudd 


which Cora, with two or three others | 


were seated, fur he walked straight to 
that, and thrust his head within, 

* Dowlah! exclaimed the surprised 
lady, in low, but pleased voice, ‘1 am 
glad to see you,”’ 

“Tam serry to see you here.” 

“Why, what do you mean?" 

**General Wheeler has done wrong; he 


| ought not to have surrendered." 


“Hut there was no help for it; he 
ooukd not hold out any longer." 


“Then he oug!it to have died Higliting: 


Could I have arrived sooner, he should 
not have yielded."’ 

“But Nana Sabib has promised to 
send us all to Allahabad.”’ 

The Snake-Charmer was about to make 


| some reply when his cat-like vigilance 
| warned him 


that sume one was near, 
and in the most natural manner possible 


| he added: 


“Your sail down the river will be 
pleasant. The current is strong and 
swift, and it is cooler than upon land, 
It will not take long t» reach Allaha 
bad.”’ 

“How far away is it?" s 

“One hundred and forty-three miles 
by the river ; you can make the journey 
in three or four days in the boats,"’ 

“And General Havelock is stationed 
there, and we shall obtain rest. [I am 
told that these people have been ‘wenty 


' two days in the entrenchments."’ 


** Yea, they fought well; but they had 
to succum) to Nana Sabib, and all the 
English in India must soon bow to the 
King of Delhi.” 

This was uttered ina louder voice than 
usnal, and was palpably intended fur the 
ear of the other Sepoy, who had ap 
pressoas the carriage. A moment later 
sis fuotsteps were heard as he moved 
away again. 

It was then the Snake-Charmer spoke, 
in a quick, husky whisper: 

‘When you get upon the boata keep 
out of range of the guns upon the shore,” 

“What do you mean?” asked the hor 
rified girl. 

“ “2 mean that you are betrayed" re 
plied Dowlah, as he hastily withdrew. 





CHAPTER XVI 
“TRUST NOT THE MANMKATTA.” 


At the foot of the steps leading down 
from the bank of the river, Nana Sahib 
had provided seventeen boats, which, 
under charge of native boatmen, came 
up in turn te receive their passengers, 

Inte the first were placed a number of 
sick and wounded, when it dropped down 
the shore a few rods, where it was held 
at rest while the others were receiving 
their human cargo. This was continued 
until the whole seventeen had the Cawn 
poor defenders upon them; not one of 
the entire number who had come out 
that morning was left behind. At this 
jJuneture they all lay along the shore in 
a line, realy to start on their voyage 
down the Ganges to Allahabad. 

The boats furnished on this cocasion 
bore some resemblance t the ordinary 
yacht of the present day, except that 
they were more elaborate in their orna 
mentations and were much wore awk 
ward and clumsy in their movements 
Rach was Gesuidhed with a single mast 
near the centre, with a broad square 
nail. 

Everything being in readiness, the 
boats began shoving off, when several 
Sepuys upon the shore called to the na 
tive boatmen to land and receive their 
pay. They instantly leaped from each 
veasel, and as they did so shoved the 
boats clear of the bank, up which the 
hurriedly ran. Left alone, the Engle 
laid down their muskets, took off their 
coats, and began working with the poles 
and oars. 

At this instant, two guns, that had 


it waa stated, to be held as hostages. 

From the presence of the maasacre of | 
their relatives they were condnoted to 
the Subada Kother, a house formerly be- | 
longing to the medical department of the | 
European troops, into which they were | 
| together, where they were left | 
days with neither food nor drink except 
a small quantity of parched grain and 
water, 

Leaving them in this terrible situation, | 
our narrative compels us to take up the 
fortunes of the other two boata, which 
by miraculous good fortune kept well out 
in the stream, and were carried rapidly 
downward by the ewift ourrent. 

When General Wheeler comprehended 
the treacherous attack, he and several 
svldiors used the poles, and headless of 
shouts, shrieks and groana, continued | 
atemlily at work, Several were stricken | 
down, two, suffering unbearable agony | 
from their wounds, leaped overboard 
and were drowned, 

in this boat were Cora Wilson, the | 
wite and three daughters of General | 
Wheeler, and some half a dozen females | 
besides, Lemembering the warning of | 
Dowlah, most of them clustered together 
in the bottom of the boats, so that neasly 
all the bullets passed over them. The | 
men wrought desperately in the hopes 
that the flerceness of the attack would 
diminish, and they would be permitted 
to continue their journey unmolested; 
but a swarm of Sepoys followed along 
the banks continually tiring, and a num 
ber waded inte the water as if they 
meant te swim out. 

Still to pause or to cease labor was 


| certain death, and the men felt that the 


had better be shot down than capture: 


| General Wheeler forgot his wound and 


, shouting, swearing and prayin 


twiled like # giant, while the terror. 


| minasion, — elf defence 
| permit it, but y helped all 


stricken women and children, huddled | 
in the bottom of the vessel, could only | 
wait in mute terror the last act of what | 


bid fair to be the final seene of all. 
Looking back up the Ganges a terrible 
scone presented itself. On the bank, 
above the stepa, the two cannota could 
be seen, still booming away at the 
doomed vessels, while full 
ee © were dashing and dancing alou 
the shore, swinging their arma aloft anc 
tiring their guns continually. Three of 
the veasels were in flames, drifting help- 
lessly down stream. Men could be heard 
in their 
last agony. A numberof wet, dragyling 
wretches were seen crawling up the 
banks, where the rebel cavalry appeared, 
cleaving their skulls with their scimetars,; 
here, there, everywhere, the beads of 
men could be seen floating upon the 


tory of the other boat 


| nome distance from Cawnpoor 


the mutineers upon the fugi- 


The movi of this vessel was 
Lientenant 7 A wil who will be re 
membered as the officer that extinguished 


nded, and the Sepoys stand. tives. 


ny up. — 

amid these dangers, 

rected his whole attention —_> 
vy 


down stream as possible. Fortu 


| he had half a dosen fellows as cool 
Pm ae a 
oo 


inn Gates te 
were swamped, and a nw 


noar 
ber of the survivors clambered 
theirs, They could not refuse them 


ge 


rl 


they could, and worked harder 


ever. 

‘Never say die,’ cried the 
ant, as they resumed their labx 
have had « taste of hell for 
fortnight, and we can stand it 
longer. If I'm shot and lurched 
board, don't stop to pick me up. 
work ahead."’ 

* That's the talk,'’ replied a 
who liked the true grit of the remark, 
“I'd rather, by a long shot, be riddied 
by the devils while | am at work here, 
than to sit down and let them gobble us 
up, as they're doing with the others." 

"You're right,"’ said the Lieutenan 
‘lot's work with a will, and there's ati 
a chance to get out again with whole 
akina,”’ 

In spite of the cheering words of this 
brave officer, it looked very much aa if 
none would escape the vigorous purwult 
of the Mepoya. In less than two miles 
half of those in the boat were either 
killed or weunded, and the mutineers 
kept following them throughout the 
entire day. They did nottire so con- 
tinuously, as they seemed to be satisfied 
all would fall into their hands eventually, 
when they could kill them in whatever 
form their fancy might suggest. 

Those that were were rolled 
overboard, and their numbers was such 
that the buoyancy and speed of the boat 


bite 


| were materially increased thereby. Beve- 


@ thousand | 


ral were in favor of making a cautious 

niling assoon as it should become dark, 
but Delafosse saw that such an attempt 
would be more fatal in their case than 
it proved with General Wheeler, for the 
latter and his brether officers were 
saved from immediate death by the pre- 
anoe of the women, while with the 
other, as they had no females in their 


| party, instant death would follow -—. 
id 


water, as they frantically struggled to | 


Ket beyond reach of the bulleta; and 
women, not knowimg how to swim, 
blindly fought to keep atloat, aad finding 
it impossible, went down, many of them 
b uwding their infants above their heads, 

* Father! father! here they come," 
suddenly caclauned the younger daugh 
ter of the yeneral, “they are climbing 
into the beat.’ 

Aw whe npoke, the dark faces of several 
Sepoys suddenly appeared the 
gunwale, as they struggled te yet in 
among the females; their long black hair 
hanging over thei gleaming eyes, made 
them as frightful looking objects as it is 
imagine Thee of them 
carried whaming knives, which 
they were iu the aet of using when Gene 
ral Wheele: and several of his companions 
turned upon them 

Nana Salub had pormitted the officers 
and soldiers to carry thei personal aries, 
and there was something peculusly en 
joyable so the manner in whieh General 
Wheeler and one of his officers shot down 
these swarthy thems Crack, craek, 
crack, just throe shots, and every one of 
them tumbled back inte the water, and 
eaperienecd something of the dying an 
which they had helped to intliet 
many innecent and helpless 


above 


pomaille te 


guish 
ujanmt 
oner. 

The other boat waa a considerable dis 
tance in advance, these were the only 
two remaining uncaptured, and, a» may 
be beliewed, the Sepoya atrowe as bard to 
prevent their getting away as they, 
themmelves, did to place their vessels 
— all danger. 

Sy the time these two boata had gone 
acouple of miles, every man whe bad 
embarked in the fifteen other beoata, 
whether wounded or well, had been shot 
or cut te death. All thome still living of 
the garrison of Cawnpoor were in the 
two that were running the gauntieta, 
with such little prospect of reaching the 
geal in safety 

After passing some distance down the 
Ganges, the river became quite tortuous, 
aud the two boats that had escaped thus 
far lost sight of each other; but, as they 
were incapable of mutual assistance, it 
made no difference, and those in each 
boat had their hands full without looking 


~~ 


ture, Furthermore, in case they shou 

land and remain concealed until the mor- 
row, they would then be hunted down 
with as much certainty as if a pack of 
bloodhounds were placed apon their trail. 

Leside all this it was nearly impossible 
to effect a landing without discovery; 
the night was clear and moonlit, the in- 
fantry kept up « constant watch, and 
as if they were afraid their presence 
would be forgotten, at intervals of a few 
minutes, sent a volley in the direction 
of the dark boat that was driftmy down 
the middle of the Ganges, 

‘Its likely the current runs so faat,”’ 
said Delafosme, as he proceeded to — 
himself and some of his fremls to lume 
withas much coolness as if he were in 
the mess house abl Caleutta, ‘that there 
isn't se much need of our tugying away 
at the oars. All we have to do is to 
make sure that we don't run aground, or 
some of thome gentry don t slip out to ua 
and gobble us up, boats and all, What 
anet of foola they are, anyway. They 
have fired a thousand shots into ua, to 
day, and they stall keep at un, till it's 
enough to make a gentleman swear 
Hiut lek ' lid you see that ” 

As he spoke, he held up a chupattie, 
or rather a part of one, between his tin 
gers, and showed how it had been cut in 
two, as neatly as if done with a rager, by 
@ bullet from one of the Sepoys upon 
shore 

There's half a mouthful left,’’ he 
saul “That's secured, anyway,” he 
added, as he tossed it down his throat; 
“and here goes another, and if anybody 
wants to bet that | won't make a ance 
in spite of all their infernal pills, I'm 
ready.” 

Thus they Juste dl and laughed, aa nen 
willde when in the presence of death, 
and their mirth was scarcely checked 
when one of their number, with a sudden 
hicooughing sound, threw up his arms 
and fell backward, shot) through the 
brain by a bullet from one of the vigilant 
fiends that were following them down 
the bank 

True, there was a lull, but it lasted 
scarcely longer than the plash of the 
body in the water, when it went on 
again. Any of us looking upon the 
mene would have recalled those wonderful 
verses Of Waring'’s, picturing a scene in 
the same land 


We me neath the sounding rafter, 
Aud the walls around are bare 
A* they shout back our peals of laughter, 


It seeme af (he dead Were there 
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por reckless as they seemed 


a 
to be, They hed taken ever) precaution — 
to 


themselves from the 


and they succeeded, after some difficulty, 
in providing quite am ingenious and of 
fective shelter against the musketry of 
the mutinecrs. 

And thus drifting down the Ganges, 
with the merciless wretches watching 
with the atmost vigilance, the fret 
chance to shoot their lives away, the 
little hand of English soldiers sang the 
old song that they bad sung eo often in 
the Cawnpoor entrenchments, “Annie 
Laurie.” 

There was something in the time and 
surroundings so impressive in this per 
formance, and at the same time s 
characteristic, that the Sepoys themselves 
were struck, and the firing almost in 
stantly ceased until the song was fin 
ished, when a epiteful volley was sent in, 
as if to make amends for the time lost 

Thus the long snemer night wore 
away, and the morning dawned with the 
men quite hopeful ultimate escape 
They were too old campaigners net to 
use all the senses at their command, and 
thus it was that just at daybreak they 
sew ao large gun upon the bank near 
Nusuffghur, the gunners evistently wait 
ing for them, with the infantry still fol 
lowing on both sides, nuthing remained 
except to run the gauntlet, and this they 
did with the same coolness and courage 
that had characterized them all through 
their trying ordeal; the balls flew w 


of the mark, and they proceeded on their | 


way, with the infantry still following and 


Thus the secon! day and a greater 
part of the might passed away, and every 
thing promised well for a safe deliver. 
ance, when to their dismay, in rounding 
abend in the river, their boat ran aground, 
the prow remaining so deeply in the 
mud that it was impossible to remove it, 
Directly any one got into the water, they 
were fired upon and shot down at once 


* Let's charge them, boys! exclaimed | 


Lieutenant Delafosse, and fourteen of 
the men dashed through the water and 
up the bank afier the Sepoya, who 
scattered pell mell in every direction 
Im their impetucsity the men followed 
them too far, amd found their retreat to 
the river cut off, so that they in tarn 
wore compelled to retire to avoid being 
surrounded. 

Approaching the river " a detour a 

mile further down, they found still a 
large force in front, Whereupon they 
fired a volley into them, and rushed for 
a temple standing near by, with the 
rebels in pursuit, The latter succeeding 
in killing one and in wounding another 
befure they secufed the shelter 
temple, where the lieutenant and his men 
supposed they [were safe for the pre 
sent. 
Within the temple, they stationed 
themselves near the door and tired upon 
every mutineer who showed himself 
After thie had continued some time, the 
Repoys seemed to comprehend that there 
wan t one way in which to dislodge 
the hated English. They gathered a 
large quantity of wood, which was heaped 
up all around the temple, and tired 

This was more than the fugitives had 
counted upon, and it looked very much 
as if they were caught im a fatal trap. 
They stood where they were until almost 

led with the smoke; they gathered 
together, made a dash through the tire 
ital, and reached outaide without losing 
ono of their number, 

There were too many of the bowling 
wretches around to think of remaining 
te fight, and the whole dozen ran with 
might and main for the river, with the 
entire horde chasing and firing into 
them. Five were killed, so that only 
seven succeeded in plang into the 
water, and these had swam but a short 
distance when two more were shot, the 
artillerymen kept wading inte the river 
and firmg at them from the bank—but 
they proved such miserable marksmen 
that no further serious injury was in 
fhicted 

This Cusiiade was kept up for two or 
three miles, when one of the fayitives 
became so wearted that he turne! upen 
hie back to swim in that fashion, amd 
befere any one noticed the direction he 
was taking, he had gone #0 close to the 
shore that he was killed 

The four soldiers who were left, con 
tinued floating and swimming down the 
river for several miles further, when the 

suddenly ceased and the Sepoys 
i rew, perhaps with their ammuni 
tion exhausted. While the poor fellows 
were debating whether to land or con 
tinue further, some natives approached 
from the Oude side and called to them to 
land, promising protection. Unable to 
continue further, the four men struggled 
ashore and gave themselves up 

They were taken six miles inland to a 
rajah, friendly to the English, who gave 
them fowl and treated them with the 

kindness, On the last day of 

uly the four started for Allahabad, but 

gone — miles when they en 

cuuntered a « hment of the Righty 

fourth Regiment, which they joined and 
retarned to Cawnpad 
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The second act of the dark Cawnpoor 


yy close at hand. 
soldiers had all been cut 
sword or shot while 
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the dimly 
lighted Subada Kothee, looking out upon 
the miserable group around her 
Several days had passed since the 
in boats, and the days that 
she had lived in Cawnpoor were like the 
of sume horrible dream 
* Can it be that 1 am «till in the pow 
aeasion of my mind’ she sald, really 
doultfal whether or wet her reason stil! 
retained ite throne 
“Tam sure that that long, delightfal 
voyage in the Nautilus, with darling Ned; 
those promenades along the deck, with 
oak meatiaht shining down upon 
us, and the face of the ocean like a mir 
ror—lLam sure that that is all reality 
And then our parting in Calcutta, oh! 
how | wish that were not real, but some 
unpleasant dream from which L might 
soon awake; then the leng, wretched 
ride, by car and boat and carriage, until 
the Snake Charmer left me within the 
| Cawnpoor entrenchments, just as they 
were upon the eve of surrendering 
* Hew the later, and more awful vision 
creeps uponme,’” she added, in a hushed, 
awe-stricken whisper: ‘the surrender, 
the mile and a half ride from the en 
treach ments to the steps on the banks of 
the Ganges, with the elephants, Sepoys 
and the soldiers accompanying us, the 
embarkation, the treacherom® attack, the 
| burn boata, the strugyling and fight 
in dying in the water, our own re 
capture and return to this terrible place 
the shooting of the brave ‘tieneral 
Wheeler, and all the men who were with 
us, our incarceration here—all these 
| make upa picture and experience such as 
might well unsettle the reason of any 
one 
“It ie a hard dispensation,” she con 
tinued, looking arvund the room; ‘it 
weukl seem that the cup of our misery 
in full to overtlowing, There site Mins 
Wheeler, all alone—father, mother and 
two sisters dead within the last two days 
Yet why should | murmur, when [look 
upon ber, or upon these others, whe have 
lost hushands, brothers, children by the 
cruelty of these heartless, terrible peo 
ple ank God! that Lam alone here 
with not even dear Ned in danger; but 
if | could see him long enough to bid 
him good-bye, 1 could die content.” 
| They received better treatment than 
heretofore, but a general impression pre 
vailed that the only emergence from this 
piece would be through the Shadowy 
alley. Iteould not be expected that 
| the majority, after enduring such suffer 
| ing and personal affliction in the death 
| of so many of their relatives, could have 
| desired much else 
| Aathe mind of Cora Wilson gradu 
ally recovered ite wonted tone she 
found hervelf continually debating 
whether there was not some means of 
emwape at command. She knew well 
enough that alone and unaided she could 
accomplish nothing, Mut where was 


| Dowlah®’ Was he powerless to befriend 
her’ Could not his ingenious mind de 
Vise some means of extricating her? 


Had he already ventured as far as his 
pledge to Captain Livingston required ° 

These were the questions which the 
girl constantly put to herself, and which 
she could only answer in a hopeless way 
She beliewed he would come; she expected 
him, and she was not disappointed 

The unspeakably dreary days had 
worn by, and it was now near the close 
of the second week inJuly, The Subada 
Kothee was such a secure building that 
the only sentinels needed were one or two 
infront, These, of course, were changed 
at certain times, and whenever a new one 
came upon duty, Cora carefully seruti 
hired his conntenance, in the hope that 
she might discover her friend, but she 
saw vething of bim, and was about to 
give up in despair, when, one evening, 
just as it was growing dusk, ber heart 
was thrilled by the sight of Dowlah, 
who, relieving the guard on duty, took 
his 

It was, indeed, the Snake-Charmer, 
with a musket on his shoulder, pacing 
quietly back and forth, as though wait 
ing the time when permission should be 
given to put every one of the helpless 
women and children to death 

Cora carefully picked her way among 
her companions until she had crept as 
near as possible, when she paused and 
watched. The weather was so oppres 
sively hot that they had been permitted 
to open the door 

Dowlah, pacing back and forth thus, 
came in full view every few seconds 
For a time he did not look towards the 
prisoners, but acted as if he scorned to 
notice them, Finally Cora, who was in 
tently watching his counte :ance, saw his 
dark eyos gleam furtively toward her as 
he passed in front of the open door 

“He is looking for me," was the 
thought which thrilled her bosom 

She was twenty feet distant, and they 
had been forbidden under penalty of 
death to venture nearer the door, but she 
overstepped the limit and pronounced in 
a cautions undertone the one word, 
* Dowlah."’ 

The Snake-Charmer turned his ove, 
but not his head, and made not the 
slightest deviation in his gait. Slaght as 
was the evidence, the girl was satistied 
that he recognized the situation, and she 
anxiously awaited his neat movement 
The situation, in case he was making 
ready to open communication with her, 
was a peculiarly delicate one, as several 
—— were lounging within a few feet 
of him who could see the slightest move- 
ment upen his part. 

All at once the sentine! seemed to dis 
cover that one of the prisoners had ven- 
tured beyond the “deadline,” and sud. 
denly drawing up his musket he took 
several quick steps towards her, holding 
the weapon scarcely a foot distant from 
her bosom as if meant to run her 
through with the bayonet. 

“By the Prophet, | would kill you, 
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twist with his sandal, which flirted it di- 


to 
cure of it without attracting 
the attention of any one within or with- 
out the Subada K othee. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
 __—_—— a - 


CHASED BY TARTARS. 
As Adventure in the Shan-Ting-Kiang. 


BY BLUS JaceRT. 


It was during the year 1*54 that the 


allied fleet lay at anchor off the Taka 
forts. Tien-Tsin had been occu and 
an entrenched camp formed on river, 


the force in the meanwhile waiting im- 
patiently for negotiations to be brought 
to a termination. 

The only man-of-war flying the stars 
and stripes om the station had been 
ordered re the fleet, not with the 
intention of engaging in active opera- 
tions, but simply to watch the movements 
and further the purpose of the allies. 

It was anything but pleasant lying off 
the desolate coast, where vought but 
touddy water, reedy flekis and oocasional 
bands of armed braves (Chinamen) could 
be seen, The daily routine of duty be 
came a bore, officers and men moved 
about the deck with a listless air, but 
nothing occurred to break up the mono. 
tiny which preyed heavily upon all. 

Tempted by the myriad numbers of 
wild duck, yellow legged partridges and 
innumerable wild fowl, Jack Reed, the 
paymaster, accompanied by Koyal Lemar, 
the junior lieutenant of the American 
sloop of-war, left the ship one morning 
at daylight to engage in a day's sport 

They had been warned by the tirst 
lieutenant to keep their weather eyes 
open and steer clear of the Imperial 
soldiers. 

“The long-tailed scamps know no 
diflerence between us and the allies 
yonder, who bestow akick upon them 
whenever an opportunity occurs, It has 
stirred ap all their bad blood, and I tell 
you, boys, if you value your figure-heads 
do net go beyond the sound of the ship's 
bell.”" 

The first lieutenant had been on the 
station for a number of years—had come 
in contact with the natives on more than 
one oceasion, and, consequently, was well 
posted in the treacherous, cringing habits 
of the Celestials, 

Armed with double-barreled guna, the 
two friends took possession of the dingy. 
a light, fast-pulling boat, and before the 
mists of carly morn had rolled away they 
were pulling up the muddy waters of the 
shan. Ping- Kiang, a small tributary of the 
Tien. Tain river 

The excitement of the sport, the novelty 
of new scenes and objects of interest 
effectually banished from the minds of 
the young men the words of caution 
volunteered by the old ygray haired 
executive. 

Royal was 
although provided with a mast and sail, 
could not be used for the lack of wind 
The current was running swiftly against 
them; wide detours had to be made in 
order to avoid rocks, sand bars and 
shoals which appeared to spring up on 
every side. The pent-up waters of the 
tributary rushed furiously along, casting 
showers of spray on high, compelling 
the paymaster to exercise the utmost 
skill toe steer clear of the dangerous 
obstacles, 


Sheering alongside the bank, the boat | 
| of his time by reloading the huge gingal 


was made fast to the trunk of a large tree 
overhanging the river. Exhausted with 
the vielence of bis exertions, the lieu- 
tenant declined to pull further up the 
atreatn 

“Tt is too hard work, Jack, using 
those sculls, upon my word itis, What 
do you say toa ramble ashore?’ [see a 
vile of old ruins across the plain yonder, 
Perhaps itmay be of interest to overhaal 


them. What do you say?" 
‘Anything, Lemar, to pass away 
time.” 


Shouldering their light sporting guna, 
they were soon en route forthe remains 
of what once had been an ancient temple, 
Phe soil over which they were obliged to 
tmverse was sticky and treacherous, 
Wild serge grass grew in detached 
clamps, and 
encumbered the wet, soggy ground. As 
they gained the more elevated land upon 
which the temple had been built, the 


mulling the boat, which | 


| “Crive 


| the words came the report. 


clash was beard as the entire 
their ponies into the marsh, 


y urged 
animals 


unging furiously as they sank deep | 


to the adhesive mud “= field. 

The rapid en 4 ~ 2 the gingals 
reverberated with a sullen roar along the 
surface of the country, while the sharp, 
shrill whistle of the balls 
but pleasant music in the ears of the 
fleeing Eu . The mudand water, 
together with grass and rushes, bad been 
cut about them on all sides, but China 
men are, at the best, poor marksmen, 
and nv harm had as yet resulted from 


the furious fusilade brought to bear upon | 
served to accelerate their | 


them. It onl 
pace, while the Chinamen continued to 
waste their ammunition in hopes, pro- 
bably, of bringing either one or the other 
down 

‘They are gaining upon us, Lemar 
itsneuse, [ eannet ron another step 
Ili stop bere, make a stand, and fight it 
amat 

‘Hang to it, Jack; don't give up the 
ship. Aother mile and we shall have 
gained the buat.’’ 

* Tt is umpossible, my wind is all gone."’ 
And the poor paymaster, pale and gasp- 
jug, threw himself behind a bunch of 
gras amd rushes reaching as high as 
his head. Cocking both barrels of his 
ee. he tucned resvlutely towards the 
"artars, whe were still some distance 
oft 

Leave me, Lamar, keep on to the 
boat; there is no use in us both losing 
our lives, Off with you while you have 
time."’ 

* Wien [desert a shipmate, I'll enlist as 
a priv t the marine corps,”’ promptly 
responucd the sailor, as he ranged up 
alongside his friend 
remenrve barrel, and we may work 
outof this yet. Here they come—tire!’ 

Two ringing reports burst forth full in 
the faces of the moustached Tartars, 
|whe were advancing against the two 
friends in extended order, tlourishing 
their swords and clashing them against 
the small round shields which every one 
of them carried on his left arm, They 


one 


had slung their gingals on their backs, , 
preferring their spears and swords for | 


| the melee, 


EVENING POST. 


made anything , 


oe Keep cool, diac k, 


tioned to Jack to sit in the centre of the 


ma, Jack; you will 
shore party if they 
molest us. We shall soon be clear of 
them, but those other fellows are coming 
like the very devil."’ 

The guns were again made ready for 
use. horsemen galloped alung the 
bank, keeping abreast of the boat, but 
beyond range of the duck shot. They 
contented themselves by firing their gin- 

leaving it to their friends in the 
mt to annihilate the foreign devils. 

The fleet boat astern, urged on by the 
united strength of thirty _—~ == 
id wo be the little di whi 
ree caeies oe heel nobly. he two 
friends i silently into each other's 
eyes as the savage yells of their pursuers 
became more and more distinct. They 
had yet a considerable distance to tra- 
verse, with no hope for aid beyond their 
own efforts. Fortune had favored them 
« far, not a scratch having been received 
in the short but desperate melee with 

the mounted force. 

Lemar grasped the tiller, never once 
turning his bead. His eyes were actively 
employed watching the wind, the swell- 
ing sail and the tortuous channel. 
Showers of spray, with an occasional sea, 
tlew over the boat as she rushed through 
the water dipping her gunwale, wet with 
the whirling, eddying foam. At times 
Jack was forced to lay the guns aside to 
bail the boat, and the sharp-eyed China- 
men, ever ready to seize the slightest ad- 
vantage in their favor, would rush down 
the banks, deliver their fire at short 
range, and then beat a hasty retreat be- 
fore the enraged paymaster could return 
the compliment. 

** Showt, yeu cowardly rascals!’ he 
muttered; “Tl make you sing another 
song if once you come within range.’ 
But they were not disposed to risk their 
lives unnecessarily. 

The sails of the dingy were already 
perforated with holes, the effect of the 
incessant tire kept up from the gingals, 
but fortunately the mast and sprit had 
net been injured by the tlying bullets, 
A stream of blood trickling slowly from 
Lemar's hand caught Jack's eye, but the 


| Two of them dropped from the high | lheutenant declared it was nothing, al- 
peaked saddles, well peppered with duck | though at the same time he experienced 
| shot, and Lemar, uttering a shout of de- | considerable pain through his left shoul- 


| flance, charged headlong among the sur- 
| vivers, closely followed by 
| had, in a measure, regained both his 
| breath and confidence. 
| “dive them the other barrel when 
| necessary, Jack, and do your best to catch 
‘em and thetr ponies.” 
| Spurring on his pony, a huge Tartar 
rode full tilt at the lieutenant, who, 
jagile as a monkey, sprang to one side, 
| parrying a deadly thrust of the fellow's 
| lance on the short, stubby barrels of the 
| fowling piece. With a p Bove of rage he 


| turned, whirling his horse short around, | 


| but only to receive the second instalment 
of duck shot. The brave reeled in his 
| smidle, the sharp lance dropped from his 
nerveless grasp, and springing forward, 


' 

nimbly into the rude seat, as the soldier 
jsank amid the mud and mire of the tleld. 
| With a rapid glance he looked about 
| for the paymaster, who less fortunate 
}than himeelf, had not suceeeded in 
Whirling bis gun about him, Jack man- 
aged to keep three of the tartars at bay, 
who were slashing at him with savage 
determination, fhe remainder of the 
party had turned thelr attention upon 


the lieutenant, who had made the most 


| belonging to the fallen brave. A hand- 
ful of bullets had been poured into the 


capacious muzzle, which was brought to | 


bear upon the dismayed horsemen; a 


stunning report, and under cover of the | 


amoke, Lemar dashed upon the three 
soldiers opposed to Jack. 

‘em the other barrel, Jack; 
now is your time, old fellow,”’ and with 


anoan of pain, and the paymaster found 


| himself freed from los* late persistent 


| adversaries. 


A pony, minus a 
stowd close by, and clambering into the 


{amkile, the two started for the river's 


munches of coarse rushes | 


earth became hard, firm and unyielding. | 


Leaping over the debris of stones and | 


decayed woodwork, they penetrated to 
the innermost recesses of the quaint old 
relic of a bygune age Suddenty acry of 
alarm from Jack, followed by: 

* Run for your life, Lemar, to the boat, 
the imps are coming?’ 

The | 
his tired limbs on a little spot of grassy 
verdure, jumped hastily to his feet, 
glanced over the broad level country, 
when a party of vicious looking Tartars, 
mounted on rugged littl ponies, burst 
suddenly upon his startled vision, Their 
long spears were in rest, the heavy gin- 
gals were unslung, the rough, shagyy 
ponies had been urged into a gallop, and 
the party, uttering wild yells, bore 
satis down upon the ruins where the 
forms of the two officers were plainly 
revealed to their view 

“Come on, Jack, follow me; mind your 
helm and don't yaw about so as to part 
company, or, mark my words, there will 
be a vacancy amongst the staff officers. 
Strike out for the boat, old fellow; a 


bank as fast as the ponies could carry 
them. 

Lemar never ascertained the amonnt 
of execution performed by the gingal, 


Jack, who | 


wreating a pony from the enemies’ hands, | 


A yell, a! 


rider, | 


but glancing over his ehoulder as the | 


pony ome through the mire and 
water he caught a glimpse of a confused 
mass of men and ponies tloundering about 
in the grass and rushes, while angry 
yells and a rattling fusilade of gingals 
testified to to the impotent rage of the 


| braves 


ieutenant, who had been reposing | 


| 


The old trunk overhanging the river 
Was hot over a quarter of a mile distant; 
already the dingy could be seen bobbing 
up and down to the nofiniature waves 
caused by a brisk breeze blowing diago- 
nally across the stream. A dark bank 
of clouds was rapidly rising and spread- 
ing over the heavens, while the distant 
mutter of thunder gave warning of the 
near approach of a severe squall, 

A wild, ringing shout in their rear 
echoing with a tinge of triumph, caused 
both young men to turn hastily aud 
glance in the direction where they had 
left their enemies. 

The survivors of the party were hasten- 


| ing towards the river, which on their 


stern chase is always a long one, you’ 


know,” 

“But their penies, Lemar; they will 
run us down at their leisure, and our 
bones will bleach in yon cursed marsh.”’ 

“No they won't, Jack. I don’t propose 
to lose the number of my mess this time, 
Once we gain the marsh, we will make 
as good time as the ponies—the mud and 
mire will bother them.’* 

Clinging desperately to their guns, the 
two friends darted along the high, dry 
ridge at the top of their speed, until they 
had gacned a point nearly opposite the 
spot where they had left the dingy. Full 
three miles of soft, sedgy land intervened 
between them and the bank of the river, 
while in the rear a dozen well armed 
sokliers were urging their onies along 
at a furions gait, all anxious to have the 
tirst blow at the ** foreign devils."’ 

The Tartars were forced to swerve 
from the course they had been pursuing, 
in order to avoid the somewhat formida- 
ble pile of ruins, thereby affording the 
two officers an opportunity to gain & 
good vtart. When the armed band 
reined up their h little steeds on the 
edge of cemarch, ir would-be vietims 
were plonghing steadily through the 
mud and water, their eyes fastened upon 


' long 


extreme left took an abrupt turn sweep- 
ing inland, towing but a short distance 
from the discomfitted Chinamen, who 
were frantically waving their hands at 
the same time shouting as if mad. 

Pulling leisureiy down the river was a 
narrow boat, filled with armed 
braves. The oars, long and heavy, 
were each manned by two men, who 
ceased pulling as the shouts of the shore 
party reached their ears. 

* Forward, for your life, Jack; we 
have not a moment to lose. This is 
more than | expected or dreamed of. 
They will run us hard, in revenge for 
the drubbing we have given their frends, 
and ne mercy will be shown us if ever 
they overtake the dingy.”’ 

The river party were soon made to un- 
derstand the true state of affairs. With 
a yell of vengeance the men resumed the 
gars, which bristled on cither side like 
the innumerable legs of a centipede. 
The foam boiled and bubbled about the 
bows of the boat as she was urged along, 
while many an article of supertluous 
weight was tossed overbcard into the yel- 
low, muddy waters of the stream. 


Leaping from the ies, Lemar and 
Jack ieft them to »p wherever their 
inclinations might them, and while 


the paymaster hurriedly severed the 
painter that held the dingy, his com- 
panion stepped the mast and loosed the 
square fore and aft sails. Shoving off 
from the bank the boat caught the full 
force of the current; the wind drew down 


‘the river with increasing strength, the 
canvas bellied out ‘neath its influence, 
clatter and and hauling the sheet aft Lemar mo 


| der, which was rapidly stiffening. 

** How far off are they now, Jack ?”’ in- 
quired the lieutenant, in a low voice. 
He could not turn his head for a moment 
from the bow of the boat. The river 
was white with foam, and rifts of spray 
were dashing high over the sunken rocks. 

They are just within musket range 
of us; and, by Heaven, they are about 
to fire!" 
| The report of the firearms was lost in 

a rattling peal of thunder, followin 
close upon a vivid flash of lightning. N 
| squall of wind and rain swept over the 
| low, marshy country, while a thin, misty 


haze rolled along the surface of the river. | 


The channel now took an abrupt turn 
| to the right, rushing furiously around 


Lemar tore him from his saddle, leaping | the base of an immense rock which reared 


| its huge sides from the bed of the stream. 

Between it and the shore, to the left, was 
a narrow passage, half obscured by the 
tying foam and white spray. The wa- 
ters, lashed to fury, roared and mingled 
with the rattle of the thunder, as wave 


| papnayre. 

|" Lemar had let tly the sheet at the tirst 
| puff of the squall, and with canvas 
| streaming, torn and tattered — be- 
fore the gale the dingy was flying along 
under bare poles, heading straight for 
the hissing, foaming waters that were 


surging through the contracted channel, | 


Lemar had calculated the chances with 
the cool and practised eye of a seaman, 
It the boat could be forced inside the 
ruck they would baftle the Chinaman 
‘and be safe under the guns of the allied 


camp, now looming through the mist and | 


j spray. If the main channel was pursued 
the imps would be alongside of them in 
less than five minutes, 
Jack turned pale as he noted the di- 
rection the boat was taking. 
but the danger behind them could have 
driven Lemar to undertake so rash a 
\ daring. Escape seemed impossible; but 
the chance, slender as it appeared to be, 
was far preferable to the fate which 
threatened them in the rear. 

The gloom of the storm settled about 
the boat as it shot into the swell sweep- 
ing around the reck, the thunder pealed 
forth with 


| while the bright glare of the lightning 


never wavered as the 


all but blinded the gallant sailor who 
clung to the filler, 
pressed, brows knitted and his dark eyes 
dingy rushed 
through the black foaming waters, dis- 


appearing from the astonished gaze of | 
the discomfited Chinamen in a whirl of | 


spray. 


Jack had thrown himself along the | 
thwarts, clinging to the mast with all his , 


strength, while the boat, half full of 
water, tossed wildly about, not unlike a 
cork. 

The narrow gap was filled with surges 
in the heaviest swells, The rebounding 
foam blinded Lemar’'s eyes, as the dingy 
rose light as a feather on the crest of a 
roller, and shooting wildly forward, 
passed in safety through the terrible 
channel, 

Ihe frowning guns of the entrenched 
camp deterred the imps from following 
up the chase. They had laid on their 
vars outside the rock, watching for the 
result. A how! of mingled rage and as 
tonishment burst from their lips as they 
watched the dingy pushing safely out of 
the canopy of spray; with a simultane- 
ous splash the long oars struck the water, 
and they disappeared in the direction 
from whence they had come. 

The tall spars of the allied fleet loomed 
up through the murky atmosphere, 
swaying to and fro as the squall swept 
through the taut cordage. The trim top 
hamper of the American sloop-of-war 
Was conspicuous, and to Lemar's eyes 
never looked handsomer as faint and ex- 
hausted he guided the dingy alongside. 

The surgeon extracted the Chinese 
bullet, which Lemar preserved as a me- 
mento; the wound healed rapidly, but 
~~ monotony and the dull routine 
of duty off the Taku forts, neither the 
paymaster nor Royal Lemar could ever be 

uced to participate in another gunning 
expedition. 

_— —_S =. 


Sranisnh Proveknss.—Love, a horse, 


upon wave dashed through the contracted | 


Nothing | 


deafening reverberations, | 


Has mouth was com- , 








intended for pablication ia 
this department, should be addressed to care of 
Editor Sarunpay Evanize Poor, Philada } 


EWiomas 
1. 
When twilight comes, and Nature's 


(om meanications 


Invades your cosy sitting-room, 
If you be there, and fancy free, 
You seen will turn your thoughts to me. 


"At eve, when you go through the town, 
The rain in torrents pouring down, 

I clothe the pavement and the gutter, 
So that vain words you need nut mutter. 


When night hath cast her shade o'er all, 
And ghosts patrol each haunted hall, 
And night birds flit from distant caverns, 
I reign supreme in drinking-taverns. 


Where’er fashion, youth and beauty 
Perform their nocturnal duty 

Of talking, flirting, dancing round, 
Among them all I may be found. 


I'm highly-prized by every nation, 
Within the pale of civilization: 
I am a beau with often a new flame; 
Now pray, gentle guesser, what is my 
name ’ 
» 


Some people say I'm but an arm, 
Though ‘tis well known I've got a head; 
I also have a great, big mouth 
And body, but I've got no leg; 
And yet, although a mouth I've got, 
I never speak—so it is said; 
As | have not got any. teeth, 
Therefore with soft food | am fed. 
Sometimes I'm overfed, and then 
Waste-places to bring forth are made; 
But ‘tis not always so, for then 
Destruction far and wide | spread. 
I'm very strong, and burthens are 
By many people on me laid: 
But when I'm vexed, men and their 


ke 

By me are mingled with the dead. 
Sometimes I have many mouths; 

Sometimes I've more than one head. 
I am ever on the move, 

Though I'm always in my bed. 
Though many waiters I employ, 

I never saw a waiting-maid. 
of will wait till I pass by, 

‘ou will wait long, I am afraid. 

I'm neither built by man or beast; 

My bed makes me, | make my bed, 
And surely now you will me name, 

For of me sure you've heard or read. 


CHARADES. 


1. My first is a number ; my second is 
part of the human body, and my whole 
is a flower. 
| 2. My first is found in the earth ; my 
| second is a sort of mountain, and my 

whole is a great poet. 

3. My first is part of a pine tree; my 
second is used in warfare; my third is 
what we all must do; my whole is a sort 
of liquor. 

| 4 My first is what boys like to play 

with; my second is necessary to a knot; 
my third is what all want who are not 
satistied; my whole is my native city. 

5. My first is what you order a waiter 
to do to your empty goblet; my second 
isa part of speech; my third is a small 
valley; my fourth signifies contempt, and 
my whole is a large metropolis, 

LittLe One. 


! 
6, 
Is there among the fairest of earth's 
treasures, 
So sweet, so fair a sight, 
As my pure first, pursuing my pure plea- 
sures, 
With joyous heart and light? 


Is there among us one oppressed with 
sorrow, 
That does not humbly bless 
That Providence that, with my next, the 
morrow 
Hideth from his distress ? 


Is there among us one, subdued, retreat- 
ing, 
From the world’s conflict vain, 
Who would not barter all its prospects 
Heeting, 
To know my whole again. 


WORDS SQUARE. 
1. 


. A name for a small community; 

. This, 1 hope you'll never be; 

. A famous garden in olden days, 

. A verb that’s used in various ways. 
Fort Torren. 


-crho- 


° 


. A division of time; 

. In Europe a river; 

. Of a far-away clime; 

. With this ygu won't shiver. 
GAHMER. 


HIDDEN TREES. 
. Emma, please give me a peach. 


mote 


2. 1 was watching Daniel making a 
box. 

3. This is the final Monday of the 
month. 


. Did Nancy press my apron for me? 
. Mary has penned her letter. 

6. Mashed potatoes are a very good 
dish. GAHMER. 


CONUNDRUMS. 

1. Why are the fond glances a mother 
casts upon her baby like Turkish cav- 
alry? 

2. What is the difference between an 
overcoat and a baby ? 

(Answers to the above will be given 
in No. 13.] 


_- 


Answers to “ Our Own Sphinx.” No. 7, Vol. 54 
ENtuma.—Take the Saturday Evening 
Post and pay for it. 
Ripp.e.—Respectfully declined. 
Dove.e Resus.—Rhode Island. In 
God we Hope. 
Diawonp Puzzes: 
s 


H 
DOWN 
| HONEY 
| DEN 
Y 


money, carry a man through the | 


world. Three things kill a man: a hot 
sun, supper and trouble. To shave ap 
ass is a waste of lather. If the gossip is 
not in her own hoese, she is in seme- 
body else's. Don't speak ill of the year 
tll it is over. 
= that she was once a daughter-in- 
w. Men are as grateful for kind deeds 
as the sea is when you fling it a cup of 
water. 


The mother-in-law for- | 


PIN 
RIVER 
NEW 


RMI oy te 


CHARaDE.—Mat-ri-mony. 
Coxcunprem.—Because the younger 
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they are, the sweeter they are! 



























War is a man who is sent to a hunatic 
asylum like a cocoanut’ [Because he is 
generally cracked 


War is an oyster the greatest paradox 
in natare? Because it a beard with- 
out a chin, and is pulled out of bed to be 
tucked in. 

CASTLES IN THE AIR. 
JuLta (reads)— 
* *A palace lifting to eternal summer 
lis marble walls, out a glossy bower 
Of coolest foliage, musical with birds, 
Whose songs should syllable thy name! 
Dost thou like the picture?” 
Ien't it beautiful, Augustus ?”’ 
Avevstvus (capital clerk, but no poet.) 
uncommonly! Bat, my dear 
you know we dhall never be able to 
that sort of thing on our thousand 
a year!’ 
strayed or stolen. An individual 
, in an urgent moment of loneli- 
thoughtless enough to adopt 
usband. He is a good looking 
individual, not knowing 
to come in when it rains unless 
looking girl offers him the 
her umbrel Answers to the 
of Jim. Was last seen incompany 
with Julia Harris, walking with his arm 
around her waist, looking more like a 
if possible, than ever. Anybod 
who will catch the poor fellow and bring 
him carefully back, so that I can chastise 
him for running away, will be invited to 
stay to tea by Kare E. Suita. 


F 
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man, whose modesty was too great for 
his happiness, was one day going through 
aw with a lady, to whom longed 
but feared to offer his hand and his 
heart. He had schemed and manceuvred 
enough for ten diplomatists to draw her 
away alone from the pic-nic where they 
had met, and now he durst not speak out 
for the life of him. But the silence had 
become embarrassing, and at last he ven- 
tured upon a hint. ‘ Hark!’ he cried, 
suddenly stopping, ‘*Do you not hear 
that beautiful bird singing ?”’ 

**Yes,”’ replied the lady. 

“Do you catch what it says?” 

“No. I cannot say that Yao.” 

“Why, it says, ‘I love you! I love 
you! Llove you |" as plainly as possible.” 

‘*Dear me, how odd!" replied she; 
and they walked yn again in silence for 
a little distance. Presently the lady, in 
her turn, stopped and said: ‘* How funny! 
Do you hear what that other bird says?" 

No; what ?"’ asked the man. 

‘Why, it seems to me to say, ‘Show 
it! show it ! show it!” 

That was sufticient. 

WHAT SHE SAID. 

“Oh, I recall her tone,’* said Tom, 

** As sweet as any forest bird's; 
The thrush she might have learned it 





| 


from, 
And after fashioned it to words."’ 
‘How blest a man,’’ cried Ned, ‘“‘are | 
you! 
Such charms the coldest heart would | 
Last eve I watched you from afar— 
You sought her door—I envied you.” | 
‘* Indeed,”’ said Tom, ‘1 fancied not | 
You watched my step—'twas after | 
dark; 
But she—oh, ne'er shall be forgot 
Her simple and her sole remark!"’ 
** What did she say?" cried ardent Ned. 
*Ah,"’ Tom replied, with twinge of 
pain, 
“*Twixt you and me, she—well, she, 
said, 
‘Thomas, you need not come again!" 


MistTook THE ARTICLE.—A young lady | 
stepped into one of the street cars the | 
other day, and dropped her handkerchief | 
upon a vacant seat, as much as to say, | 
“‘taken,’’ while she advanced to the | 
other end of the car to deposit her fare. | 
Meantime a nicely dressed young man | 
jumped in and sat down on the handker- | 
chief without observing it. The young 
lady, after paying her fare, turned back, 
discovered to her chagrin her seat was 
occupied, and sat down opposite, ladies 
making room for her. But she did not 
desire to lose her handkerchief, so she 
looked intently toward the place where | 
she had left it, hesitating whether to ask | 
for it or not. Discovering the direction | 
of her looks, all eyes on the opposite side 
of the car were soon bent on the young | 
man. Finding himself the object of so 
much attention, he himself looked and 
discovered to his horror something white 
on which he sat, the end peeping out. 
He mistook its character. To cover it 
with his hand, and to tuck it nicely away, | 
was the work of a few moments. None 
in the car but the young lady knew that | 
the “something white” was a handker- 
chief, aad hesitating still more to ask 
him, she lost it. 


‘*T nEGIN to understand your language 
better,’’ said my French friend, Mr. Ar- 
court, to me; ‘* but your verbs trouble 
me still, you mix them up se with your 
prepositions."’ 

Tam serry you find them so trouble- 
some,’’ was all I could say. 

**I saw our friend, Mrs. James, just 
| now,’ he continued. ‘She says that 
| she intends to break down housekeeping. 








Am I right there?’ 

‘Break up housekeeping, she must 
have said.”’ 

‘Oh, yes, I remember; 
housekeeping.”’ 

** Why does she do that?’ I asked. 

** Because her health is so broken into.” 

‘* Broken down, you should say.” 
| ‘Broken down—oh, yes. nd, in- 
deed, since the small-pox has broken up 
in our city—" 

* Broken out——"’ 

‘*She thinks she will Jeave it for a few | 


break up 


weeks.”’ 
‘* Will she leave her house alone ?”’ 
; “She is afraid it will be broken— 


broken—how do I say that?” 
** Broken into."* 
“Certainly; that’s what I mean to 
say.”’ 
**Is her son to be married soon?”’ 
“No. The engagement is broken— 
broken——"" 


[ 
i 
: 


: ‘ 

* Ah! I had not heard that.’’ 

“She is very sorry about it. Her son 
only broke the news down to her last 
week. Am I right? I am soanxious to | 
get the English well.”’ 

“He merely broke the news. No pre- 
position this time.” 












So much for the verb ‘‘ to break.” ! 


> 











Waat tne Binns Sarp.—A gentle- | 


| work was done, ‘‘there is the lock of m 


| some of the 


| heads sadly. 


| to 


| was known that t 


' not all her own. 


THE 


iove. 
& +e ete - 
BY Peepene © mule 
e—- - ~ 
There te am usu@own momen! when 0 rwest 
And generous friendship. ripens tuto lorer 
W hen (win souls meet 


With ope acoord, sad sear the earth abore— 
Almost to heaven—where that love is Diesred 
And fond hearts move 


In enison. What gentic peace’ What rest 


From life's affairs’ What b ess supreme 
=ppt P 


Reigns in each b 


Bet shouki there be a waking from the dream, 
W hat Ditterness tm life's forgutten leaven, 
For in the gieam 


of bepptneee, all thought of earth was driven, 
Aad 
| Are not of heaven 


Alas’ life's (threads wil! wind on separate spools, 


And even love must quietly past away, 
For Mammon rules. 


Tet, whee the Lord of al! resumes bis sway, 
Aad weary souls Bad everiasting rest. 
Love will indeed be blessed. 

—_—_ Se 


LIGHT AT LAST. 
BY & A. F. 


Paul W inshi 
the small, comfortable sitting-room of 


city. 
fe was late in the evening of a spring 
| day, and they had not long been in from 


oridly duties, Laught in worldly schools, 


and Mary Archer sat in 
an 
humble cottage not far from the great 


SATURDAY HRVENING. POST. 


She found work at dressmaking, and 
so she labored on, praying for strength 


to perform her duty to the living and to 
the dead. 
Years, years, with little of sun- 


shine, with much of gloom, and with 
mach, very much of care and labor. 
Years, four-and-twenty since that night 
when Paul went away #0 resolute and so 
hopeful. Mary Archer was now forty- 
four. 

The freshness and the bloom were 
fuled, but the ripeness of her woman! 
nature, in faith and resignation, hb 
come with a beauty that cannot fade! 

But it was growing darker without. 


more care and more medicine. The in- 
terest on the mortgage was two ~— 
overdue, and the man of calculating busi- 
ness who held it had foreclosed and sued 
for possession. The cottage could not be 
much longer her home. Of herself she 
thought not all, but what would become 
| of her helpless brother” 

In this strait John Lettrell came to her 
once more, and offered both herself and 
her aother a comfortable home for the 
regret her daya. 

‘that could she tell him * 

(mly that she had no heart to give 
him. 

And yet he pressed his suit, 

He would teach he to love him in time. 

And he left her weeping with the in- 


a stroll in the bye-ways by the glimmer decision that had grown from the one 


of a quartering moon. 


Paul had seen only a week beyond one- 
Y | and-twenty. And 


y r. 
ture bestows upon 


give bright sunshine to his life. 
Mary 


fulness to assist her mother in 
liveliheod, 


upon her for a support. 


Paul Winship i resolved that he 


would go to sea. An uncle was captain 


of a large ship bound for China, and had 
offered him a good position, with promise 
of promotion, 
better so, than to delve at a trade which 
could never yield more than a bare sup- 
port. 
to sail, and this was to be their last even- 
| ing together for a long, long time. 

Mary had worked into a fanciful braid 
a slender tress of her glossy dark brown 

| hair, and while they talked she fixed it 
| into a small golden locket, and shut down 
| upon it a glass cover. 
**There, Paul,”’ she said, when the 
| hair, as you wished. It is a poor thin 
| but you will think of me when you loo 
upon it.” 

Paul took the locket, and pressed it to 
his lips. ‘I shall look upon it often, 
darling, and think, while I look, of the 
dearest treasure for me this earth can 
hold.”’ 

“Oh, Paul!" 

** Darling, don’t weep. But afew short 
months, and we will be happier than 
ever. I know I shall prosper. We shall 
suffer this separation as the seed is hid- 
den in the ground. It is to be the germ 
of better things to come, dearest."’ 

“IT shall try and think so, Paul. I 
will think so.” 

Paul found a piece of blue ribbon in 
Mary's work- et, with which he sus- 
pended the locket about his neck, and 
when he had placed it once more to his 
lips, with a murmured blessing, he hid 
it away in his bosom. 

And by-and-bye they stood at the door, 
locked in the parting embrace. 
* * . . 

Until long past midnight Mary sat 
by the window, and gazed out upon the 
stars. Her heart was too heavy and sad. 
But Mary Archer was young, healthful 


}and strong, and ere long she brought 


reason to the aid of hope, and was con- 
tent to look and pray for the good tw 
come. 

At the end of three months a letter 
came tu her from the sea, brought by a 
homeward-bound ship, which Paul had 
met on the trackless deep. It was a let- 
letter full of love and hope and promise. 

The weeks and the months passed on, 
and another letter came. It was writ- 
ten from Canton, and Paul was well and 
in glorious _—e bie | were going to 

-acitic islands for spices. 
And then the months dragged on 


| heavier and more heavy. 


Two years had gone since Paul had 


| written. Oh, how dark and drear. Mary 


remembered the shadows and the fore- 
bodings of that first sleepless night. Two 


| years without a word, and then came a 


word that stunned her. She found it in 
a newspaper. 

The ship ‘‘ Fides," which had sailed 
from Canton for Borneo, had not been 
heard from, and fears were entertained 
that she had been lost in a typhoon, 
which swept over the Chinese sea with 
terrific force shortly after she sailed. 

Weeks, months, years, and no more 
from Paul. That the ship had been lost 
was now known. And could any of her 
crew have been saved? Old sailors, to 
whom the question was put, shook their 


When the news of the loss became 


| known, men who had thus far held aloof 
| came to smile upon Mary Archer, and to 


seek her smile in return. 

She was known to be as good and true 
as she was beautiful, and men of sense 
knew that she would do ber part towards 
making an earthly heaven of the home 
over which fortune might lead her to 

reside. 

Among them was John Lettrell, a man 
older than Mary, and a man of wealth. 


| He offered her a home, and asked her to 


become his wife. But she had no heart 

ive him. 

he months and years rolled on, and it 
ship ** Fides’ had 


been long at the bottom of the sea, and 


| not a word had been heard from any of 


her crew. That they had all been lost 


| was beyond a doubt. 


In time Mary's mother fell sick and 


died, and Mary was left alone with her 
crippled brother. 


She kept the little cottage, but it was 
There was a mortgage 
upon it, and upon Mary the mortgage lay 


“It ishard tounderstand. The young | beavily. 
man, her son, isa fine fellow. A breaker, Percy, the cri , could eat, but he | 
I think.” could s no work. He was a constant 

“A broker, and a very fine fellew. care, and he repaid his sister in love 
Good day. | when he could repay ber in no other 


way. 


was one year 
And they were both of that 
mould and that temperament which Na- 
those who are to be 
made thereby capable of great enjoy- 


ment. 

These two had been schoolmates and 
companions for years. They had loved 
‘each other while yet children, and their 
love had gone on, growing stronger from 


~ to Ph 

*aul's father and mother had both died 
while he was yet a boy, and he had been 
left with only the love of Mary Archer to 


ad lost her father, and now la- 
| bored with a hearty and healthful cheer- 
aining a 


And she labored the harder 
because a poor crippled brother depended 


He thought he could do 


And on the morrow the ship was 


y | had no thought of fear, 


weak spot—<luty to her brother. 

He tokl her that be would come again, 
for he thonght he saw his way to hope. 

** Mary, dear,’’ whispered Perey, as she 
bent over his couch, and smoothed his 

villow, “‘why don't you accept the home 

offers? r. Lettrell is a good man. 
Oh, my sister, not for my sake—not for 
mine, but for your own."’ 

**Hush, Perey! Not now—not now. 
Oh, my poor heart.” 

And she went out to the little sitting- 
room, and sat by the window where she 
had sat long, long years ago, while the 
man whom she must ever love, either 
living or dead, walked on his way to the 
city to go forth upon the sea. 

The grand words Paul Winship had 
then spoken sounded again in her ears; 
she saw him again, as then, put the 
blue ribbon about his neck, and kiss the 
little locket, and then hide it away in his 
bosom close to his true heart. 

It was her gift—her hair in that locket 
—and if the lifeless form had sunk in 
the sea, the precious memorial of her 
love had gone down therewith. 

Her hands were clasped, and her face 
lifted heavenward, 

**No, no, no, John Lettrell, never! I 
will be true to him, as | know he would 
have been true to me.”' 

She turned from the window, and saw 
by the clock in the corner that midnight 
was near, She was upon the point of 
arising, when she heard a step, a step as 
of a man approaching the cot. 

A pause, and then the gate was opened, 
and presently a rap upon the door, She 
A stranger, 
| probably, who wished direction on his 


| door, and she saw, by the flickering light, 
a middle-aged man, large and strong, 
dressed in the garb of the sea. 

‘*Does Mra, Archer live here?’’ the 
| man asked, in a voice scarcely audible. 

**Mias Archer lives here, sir.” 

“It is late, I know,"’ the man said, 
after a long pause, “ but T have walked 
from the city, and as | came this way, 
and saw a light in the window, I von- 
tured to stop, as I had an errand to do,."’ 

There was something to her sacred 
in these habilimenta, and she bade him 
come in. He followed her into the sit- 

| ting-room, but he did not sit down in 
the proffered seat, nor did be remove his 
hat. It was a chill autumnal night, and 
jhe wore his pea-jacket buttoned close 
up. 
M You said you had an errand, sir?’ 
| Mary at length ventured. 

** Yea, yes,’’ said the man, with a start. 
| He had been looking at her from the 
| shadow of his hat rim. ‘ Yea, I have an 
errand. It was given to me years ayo. 
At one time—for a long time—I thought 
I should never bring it, but fate has 
been kinder than I dared to hope, You 
know—none should know better—that 
there are mortal dangers on the deep, I 
was wrecked, as others have been before 
and have been since. I was cast, alone 
on a raft, on an Island, where savages 
were for long years my only companions, 
| T taught them many useful things, and 
\they were kind to me, Of gold and 
| precious stones | gathered a great store, 
useless thore, but to me of great value, 
' should | ever find my native land = The 
time came at length, after weary years, 
and my feet once more tread the soil of 

| my own gy | And I have come to 
| fulfil a trust. knew who you were be 
| fore 1 came here; they told me of your 
situation.” 

The man unbuttoned his pea-jacket 
and drew something out from his bosom, 
and slipped something from around his 
neck. The former was a golden locket, 
searred and worn and blackened, and 
the latter was a seiled and frayed and 
knotted remnant of dingy ribbon, In 
the locket beneath the ok was just 
discernable a braid of brown hair. He 
handed it to Mary. 

“Do you know that?’ The words 
were spoken huskily, and with an effort. 

She caught the precious memento, and 
Clasped it with both her hands to her 
bosom. 

The man seemed to be growing weak 
He sat duwn and removed his hat, and 
the wealth of nut-brown curls, with just 
a touch of silver here and there, fell 
over his temples and clustered upon his 
broad, frank and manly brow. 

Mary saw and her heart leaped. 

The long dark years were gone, as 
by the touch of a magician'’s wand, and 
the old evening of that far-guone time 
lifted its blessed light upon her. 

* Paul!’ 

That ery told to the man from over the 
sea all he would know. 

He stood again upon his feet, with his 
arms outstretched, and in a moment 
more the faithfully loved and the faith 


18K, 


fully loving one was clasped to his 
bosom. 
“Yes, Mary, after all these years. 


Oh! thank (od, it is light at last. No 
more trial, darling, no more serrowing. 
We can forget the darkness and the 
‘agony in this blessed hour of joy and re 
union after many years."’ 
_>_ — Se 
Wispom has grown so used to calling 
aloud without attracting attention, that 
the good lady would be actually embar- 
if any mortal chanced to turn his 
head at her first summons. 
—_—_——-— —S- 
A GREAT man is one whocan make his 
children obey him when they are out of 
his sight. 


Perey had been very sick, with need of 


HOW STATUES ARE MADE. 


The bronze statuary just row bo popu 
lar is manufactured by a “re 
provess, Over the clay model fy poure: 
a coating of plaster-of-paris, which, hay 
ing 


of the 


u 
plied in a 


the form of the 
GmAt solid it we 


was filled, This, however, 
volve absurd waste, and 


in hand, The mould with ils core hav 
ing been thus completed and firmly 
bound round with 
placed in a kiln to bake to perfect dry. 
ness. This 


molten metal occasion a dangerous ex- 
plosion, [a the case of the casting now 
in question the drying of the mould oo- 
cupies some weeks, 
from the kiln the mould is buried in dry 
earth below the floor of the foundry, 


only the aperture for receiving the metal 


and the vent-hole for the escane of air re- 

maining visible. 
- > = 

A Siient Mistaxe.—A certain Eng- 

lish millionaire, who is net wholly un 

connected with the railroad interests, 


and whom | will call Mr, Dovetail, has a 


magnificent mansion which it is his de- 
light to embellish with all that is rarest 
and most costly in works of art. 
place is a perfect museum of painting, 
sculpture, and articles of certu. The 
other day Dovetail had a vulgar parrens 
down on a visit, an odious little snob, 
with the purse of a Cravsua, and he took 
him over his choice selections of pictures, 
pointing out the special beauties and 
dwelling with 
guineas they had cost him, and the little 
parrenu nolded and grinned, and said 
“Ah” and * Yes” 
he understood it all. 
natel 
any detinite opinion which should display 
his ignorance, At last they came to the 
sculpture gallery. Stopping opposite a 


Hut he was fortu- 


tine copy of the ‘Greek Slave,"’ Dovetail | 
Of | 


aaid, ‘' There, that's an old friend, 
course you know that.’’ Our little: anob 
put up his eye-glass, looked puzaled for 
& moment or two, as he gazed with the 
critical eye of a connoisseur at the un- 
draped figure; then a flood of light sud- 


| denly burst upon him, and witha curious 


| 


way. |amile he turned to Dovetail and said, 
the took up the lamp and went to the | — + ragga waaay 


“Oh, ah, yea, of course, Mra, Dovetail!"’ 
1 draw a veil ovcr the rest; poor Dove- 
tail’s feelings are too sacred to be held 
up to public view. 
SS Se 
STRENGTH OF MaTentaL.—It isa moat 


remarkable fact that the most abundant | 


material in nature, iron, is the strongest 
of all known substances, 
beat steel a rod one-fourth of an ineh in 
diameter will sustain 0,000 pounds be 
fore breaking; soft ateel, 7,000 pounds; 
iron wire, 6,000; iron, 4,000; inferior bar 
iron, 2,000; east iron, 1,000 to i000; cop 
per wire, 4,000; silver, 2,000; gold, 2,500; 
tin, 900; cast zine, 160; cast lead, 50; 
milled lead, 200, Of wood, box and lo. 


| cust the same size will hold 1,200 pounds; 


toughest ash, 1000; elm, S00: beech, 
cedar, white oak, pitch pine, 600; chest 
nut and maple, 650; poplar, 400, Wood 
which will bear a heavy weight for a 
minute or two will break with two-thirds 
the force acting a long time. A rod of 
iron is about ten times as strong as hemp 
cord, A rope an inch in diameter will 
bear about two and a half tonsa, but in 
practice it is not safe to subject it to a 
strain of more than about oneton., Half 
an inch in diameter the atrength will be 
one-quarter as much; a quarter of an 
inch one-sixteenth as At and so on. 
— SS 
Many a man is rich without money, 


Thousands of men with nothing in their | 


A man born with a | that will stand all these testa, it in nate | | 


pockets are rich. 
good sound constitution, a good stomach, 
a good heart, good limba, and a pretty 
good headpiece, is rich. Good bones 
are better than gold; tough muscles 
better than silver; and nerves that flash 
fire and carry energy in every function 
are better than houses or land, It is 
better than a landed estate to have the 
right hand of father or mother, Good 
breeds and bad breeds exist among men 
as really as among herds and horses. 


Education may do much to check bad 


tendencies or to develop good ones: but 
it is a greater thing to inherit the right 
proportion of faculties to start with 
The man i rich who has a good dinpori 
tion—-whe is naturally kind, patient, 
cheertul and hopeful. 
—_ =-— 

OVeER-SENSITIVENE SS. -A preat deal 
of discomfort arises from over-sensitive 
ness about what people may say of you 
er your actions, This requires to be 
blunted. Consider whether anything 
you can do will have much connection 
with what they will say. And, besides, 


it may be doubted whether they will say | 


anything at all about you. Many un 
happy persons seem to imagine that they 
are always in an amphitheatre with the 
assembled world as spectators: whereas, 
all the while they are playing te empty 
benches. They fancy, too, they form 
the particular theme of every passer-by 
If, however, they must listen to imagi- 
nary conversations about themselves, 
they might, at any rate, defy the 
verb, and insist upon hearing themselves 
well spoken of, 
_>_-_-|- —_ 

Tuk Goop tn Human Natrcne.— 
There is so much that is good in human 
nature which only requires to be excited 
into action, like the latent light and heat 
in @ masa of coral, that unselfish love 
never entirely loses ita reward, even 
where it is not looked for; while if all 
would cherish the same feelings, every 
individual would be happier, every family 
and every social circle would exist in the 
light of a more genial atmosphere, and 
the whole breath of society would be 
sweetened. 


Uae 


sgt 


Tax old man brings together the 
great events of to-day and those of his 
young boyhood, He shuts up eighty 
years into each other like the joints of a 
pocket telescope. 


enough 


allowed to set, is taken off in 
sections, thus affording a hollow mould 
re. From such a mould is 
produced a stucco duplicate, either of the 
entire statue or of such a portion thereof 
as is intended to be cast at a time, and 
on this again is formed a second mould 
of greater thickness and solidity for the 
re of molten metal, The material 
for the final mould is a composition 

of stucco and brick-dust. This is ap- 
le state to the stucoo 
model, from which its inner surface takes 
re. Were statues 
now only be neces. 
sary to separate mould from model, and 
run metal into the former till its interior 
world in. 
in order to 
ceonomize material a solid core is placed 
insile the mould, leaving only such space 
all round as will reecive the thicknesses 
of metal deemed necessary for the work 


s of iron, is 
aution is necessary from 


the circumstance that even a trace of 
moisture might on the applicetion of 


On the removal 


The 


usto on the number of 


now and then, aa if 


not obliged to commit himself to 


Made into the | 
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Caraw oF Tartan rubbed wpon solled 
white kid gloves cleanses them well. 


thing to clean kid boots with; the first 
softens and the last blackens them. 


A Usercs Fact.—In peeling onions 
put a large needle in the mouth, half in 
and half out. The needle attracts thd 
olly juice of the bulb, and any number 
may be peeled without affecting the 
eyes. 

Keerine Cipen Sweet.—A pint of 
mustard seed, put in a barrel of cider, 
will preserve it sweet for several months 
We have drank falicidor in the month of 
May, which was kept sweet by this 
meana, 


To Cun tee Sion Heapacns.—Tre 
teaspoonsful of finely Sure, 
drank in a hal€ tumbler of eater, ef! 
often give relief to the stok headache, 
when caused, as in most cases it ie, by 


lent application for outa, when the skin 
is rubbed off, and other 
kind. One or two leaves must be bruised 
and applied on linen to the part, aad 

wound will become cicatrized in 


short time, 


ALL sorta of vessels and utensils 

be purified from long-retained smells c 

every kind, in the easiest and most per. 

fect manver, by rinsing them out well 

with charcoal powder, after the grosser 

| impurities have been scoured off with 
| aand and potash, 


CLeaNntne Sappies, Etc.—The follow- 
ing is a good recipe which will give 
saddles and bridles a good polish, be 
wntirely free from all stickiness: The 
whites of three egge evaporated till the 
substance left re bl the n 
gum, dissolved in a pint of gin, and pu 
into a common wine-bottle, and Aled up 

| with water, 


& 





A wixtune of off and ink is a good | 









disktike so much de a 
| belle, Dut the habit of Ta 


atratat. 


“Please give me bh piece of 4 
laay I any plece of pie.” ise 
| Cap concent pene would render 
ow © ton af rest rained 
| from a false estiinate of mewn = 
pomeg is perfect ease afd freedom. 
| It simply insists in treating others jast 


as you would like to he treated 
A reon who acts from this 


will always be said to have “aweet, 
pretty ways with her.” It is of some 
——ee. that your daughter should 
| know how to enter and leave a room 
| gracefully: but it ts of 
more co aence that she should be 
the habit avoiding whatever ts dia 
gesting or offensive to others, and of 
ways preferring their pleasure to ber 


| own, 


ik 








cents a line, 
to be paid in 


—. 
ewes = TLS 


thing for ladies wear, Send stamp 


York (ity, 





| To Ciran a Gon-nannet, —Wrap 
| clean tow round the cleaning-rod. Take 
a bucket of warm water (soapeuda, ol 


| 
i 


| procurable), and run the red up and down 
the barrel briskly, till the water is quite 
black, change the water till it runs quite | 
clear through the nipple; pour boil 
hot water (clean) down the barrel, an 
rub dry with fresh clean tow. Han a} 
little sweet oil or tow down the barrel, | 
if for use. If to put away, use strong 
mercurial ointment. 

Iv sweet cider ia desired, it should be | 
bottled aa soon as it has become clear | 
after the first fermentation. A raisin 
and a small - of loaf sugar should 
be put in each bottle, and the bottles 
should be stored ina bin in a dark, cool 
cellar, with sawdust between each layer 
lof bottles, The front of the bin should 
| be open, and it should have shelves about 
| three feet apart to hold the bottles, u 
which the bottles are to be packed 
horizontally. 


| Lar-noanp,—Let it be of bass or pine 
| wood, dreased down to about one-half 
linch in thickness, with strips nailed on 
leach end to keep it from a, The 

whole should be sandpapered, oiled and 
rubbed to make it smooth, Let it be 
| thirty-six inches long and eighteen inches 





wide; cut from one side a semi-circle, 
which will give ten Inches each side of 
the semicirele, and should leave the 
board in the narrowest part twelve inches 
lin width, The outer edge should have 
| the half, quarter, and eighth of a yard 
| marked by driving either silver or braas- 
| headed tacks into the edge. Both front 
| and back edges should be half round, 


; How To Seieet Firown.—1. Look at 
| ita color, if it is white, with a slightly 
| yellowish or straw-colored tint, it is a 
ood sign, Lf it in very white, with a 
luish cast, or with black specks in it, 
the flour is not good, 2 Examine its 
adhesiveness; wet and knead a little of it 
between the fingers; if it works dry and 





elastic, it is good; if it in soft and sticky, 
it is poor, Flour made from spring | 
| wheat is likely to be sticky, 4. Throwa 
little lump of the dry flour against a dry, 
smooth, perpendicular surface; if it ad. | 
| heres in a lump, the flour haa life in it; 
if it fall like powder, it is bad. 4, 
| Syueeze some of the flour in your hand; 
if it retains the shape given it b 
prossure, that, too, ia a good sign, 
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DR. RADWAY’'S 


| Sarsaparillian Resolvent, | 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 





rom THE CURB OF ALL 
CHRONIC DISRASES, SCKOPULA, 
ULCERS, CHRONIC RHEUMAT!3™M 
EKYSIPELAS, KIDNEY, BLADDER, 
AND LIVER OOMPLAINTS 
DYSPEPSIA, APRPROCTIONS OF 
j THE LUNGS AND THROAT, 
PURIFIES THE BLAMOD, 
KESTORING HEALTH 
AND ViG0OK; CLEAK SKIN 
AND BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION 


SLOUKED TO ALL 


Sold by liruggiste Price 61 per bettie. 


DR. RADWAY'S 
Perfect Purgative Pills. 


Perfeetiy tasteless, elegantly coated, for the 
cure of ail disorders of the stomach, liver, bowels, 
kidneys, bladder, nervous diseases, headache, 
constipation, costiveness, indigestion, dyepepeta, 
Dillousness, billows fever, inflammation of the 
bowels, piles, and al! derangements of the in 
ternal viscera. Warranted to effect a positive 
cure 

Price 25 cents a bos 


Sold by Druggiets 


DR. BADWAYT 4&4 ©0., 38 Warren S&., 
Mew Yous. 


pounds Sold by druggtete 


$7 im their loeeiity. 
Particulars (ree, PL), 


$5 = $20 


OO}, Portland, Maine 


ICKEMY,A 


‘Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers 
Lint Ic Great Westers GUN Wonme, 
Piteabargh, Fa. 


GENTS WANT oe por 
‘ao . 
Ciassoutier and 
le. 
Hladelphia, 


Comlipativn Tool, 
* Bharpener 
driver, Ba 


by mail, ct. Phi 
enul'g Uv, #4 Frenbite wh, 


GENTS WANTED —Men of Women; 
Valuable 


oe & week oF forfeited 


ples free. aidrees FM. heed, Righth et 


ew York 
5 AGENTR WANTED. 


free by mall. Two new 


able as foer. 
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and 
MACHINE [ins 
finieh 
lean Hoelery, 
belt Hibbed, | ide and Ps Nitctes for Cat 
> Drow ‘hacy o 
Vocket, Cocke Tt baits 
t Garments Over vont 
tn Manufecta: Kat Ge barmes 
trebles the value o! bie Wool hy converting it inte 


Kalt (ioods Wy 
j Agente wanted a a ©. ony 


Fine yaa cuunk na tees Fails, 
is ‘4 
birago, 


Bend sta 


nati, Ohio, or ( 


SLAIL MANTELS 


EATABLISMED 1858. 


(it the latest and most beautiful designs, and 
all other Slate work on hand or made 


Factory and Saleeroome No. 1910 Kidge av, 
WILSON & MILLER, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


2th THOUSAND IN PRESS. 


GENTS WANTED for the new boot, 








LIV AND ADVENTURES 


bb, W.o. 


ble comreie aad fr 
teres 


end Pargae, UR AY 
ee Thee 


ladice (riven of the FAK WEST o0 cme 





oom 
The eed the MOLn 
ae . 


+ Ol mtpeted cre are cont wee 
ate teretieny eter UUSTIN, Gti MAW aor, 


Kk. DOLLARD, 
ad am 
CHESTN' TST, 


PHILADELY MIA 


Premier Artate 


MAIR. 


Inventor of the eovebrated GOSSAMER VEN 
LLASTI 


TiILATING Whi sad 
TOUrEES 


Instructions to enable Ladies and ¢ 


lo measure their own heads withpeecuracy 


Por Wigs, Inches 
No}. The und of the 


hee No } From 


aI 
No Zt From forehead beck o¢ far ae bald 
: rehead af 
far a* required 
S fiwer the crown 


over the henltso neck Nu 2 tlwer i 
) From ear to ear 
ver the top 
No 4 Prom ear to ear 
round the fureheal 


4 the head 


He has always roadly forpalets splendid Stock 
Ladies’ gWigs, Half 
te Curis, ete (beautifully 


of Cents Wigs 
Wige, Pricettes, Mr. 
manufactured, ant a* cheap Ses fany 
mention the Union 
the world @ill rece 


I) pore 


ve attention 


Private rooms for Dyeing Ladies aad Gentile 


men's Hair 


FREE TO BOO At 


An Elegantly Bound Canvassing 
Por the best ani 
ubliwhed, will he cen! free 
oom agent It contains ever 700 


ture Iilasirations, an! agents are meeting With 
Adress, stating ex- 


uppreceuented success 
perience, ete aad we will show 
agents are duin 
CUO, Phiiatelphia, Pa 





A limited namber of suitable advertise- 
mente will be inserted at the following 
rates: On the Third page, Geventy-tve 


cents -n line; on Seventh page, 
te measuroment. 

eon. 

Ae an nent ee ”F 

LADDERS! Ny conding me ten (10) conte, I 


will sead you « eat paper petiern of the latest 
cepted eogen. oa, SS ae 


Ledies’ Fashion Journe/! (peat free.) 
Qeoses W. Hvstt, T Kast Fourtecath ot., New 





A veny delicate bloom upoe the cheek is some. 
thing to be admired. Those ladies whe are aot 
naturally gifted thie way should ase Medeme 
de Rossa’s Antheo, which is & harmless aad ele 
want French preperation, Avetd liquid eom. 
Price, 
| Miller Mroe., 118 Matten Lane, N.Y. 


A WEEE to Mate and Pomate 
(oats not bing to a. 
°. 


Waarese “ eh” at ifn Rt 


erielos sale 
art vale 
A.M. WHITH, Newark, N. J. 
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wear anything une 
. Te our own taste, sim-— 
would always Meotf as 
mast be Tong 
ere ope | 
ay phys -yi yy 
tance of ornamert to improve their ap- 
There ie a great fancy for combining | 


ia eo studied 
by artistic coloriste—that very wouder. 
ful results are achieved. Let nut the 
uninitiated attempt such binations, 
however, or they might shrink in horror 
from their own baadiwork when com 


sight themselves, let them think 
their more sensitive friends. 

Apre of muita, we have seen a very 
new style for house wear which has not 
only the merit pf being graceful, but aleo 
of eter easily imitated. The under 
dress was of faille silk, cut long and in 
what is known as the Princesse —« modi 
fication of the Gabrielle —atyle, trimmed 
simply with ruches, eight inches wide, | 
and bound on cach side, They were set 


r 
g 





F 
i 
j 


end thew caught in regular 
putts by sinalier ruches until just below 
the elbow, where they fell in a deep ruf 
fle over the waist. The overdress of 
thie oustume was peculiar, yet charmi 
in effect. It was of diagonal ”, 
wool aod coarse in teasture. It wae 
sleeveless and tiyght Mtting in front, open 
ing over the corsage in heart shape 
The back was laid at the neck iv four 
large plaits, and then fell louse at each 
side; just under the arms was placed a | 
sash ribbon about eight Inches wide ; 
these were loosely knotted half way down | 
the back and the ends fringed out. The | 
bottom of the akirt of this over-garment 
was edged with a narrow line of em. _ 
bruidery, which alao coptinued up cach 
side of the frout breadth, and below this 
line wae a ball fringe of worsted to match 
the garment 

A pretty fashion for making ailk suits 

ia to have the front trim with two 

laid in fine pleats, while the 
back and sides have five, alternately 


gethered and plaited; overskirt-pointed | 


in @ont; banque, cairas 
and simply piped at the edge. 
silk gauze w po 
will be evntinued for wear 
late in the autama, especially for house 


Evening and dinner wilettes of white 
striped mualin, worn over black or mode 
colored silk underskirta, will be very 
fashionable, These toilettes are bright 
ened with colored sashes and bows. 

(Wakes are to be brought into vogue 
again—real, long, comfortable cloaks, of 
MANY Reasons gone by some even reach 
to the knees ‘he two models which we 
have seen were beth out sacque shape, 

im fremt. One bad a 
hooded aape behiud, Mued with gros 
eae this « vullar, also 


The other had a deep cape in 


front, cut pointed: this fell over the 
hands. Neither of these garments had 
sleeves. One was made of the heavest 


cashmere, and was fur-bordered. The 
other was of black matelasse silk, which 
our readers know is the new quilted fa 
bric now imported for underskirta and 
averwrays. The cloaks fitted slightly 
into the figure at the back. 

There are also to be seem among the 
models for wraps mang of cashmere and 
drap<l'ete, long, and beavily wrought 
im jet, blue or black, combined with em 
breidery. The bine jet will be con 


sidered more stylish than black, because just after his partner died, he © struck a 


newer lack im given the preference 
now for cloaks, ete.; not the blue Black 
of last season, but a deep jet black, 

The English walking jacket is entirely | 
out of vague. All garments arm cut high 
at the throat, and often a standig rut 
of yak or guipure lace fuishesa the doak 


of Be. 

Pelt hata will be mueh warn this sea 
om. Some have tall, tapering opowns, 
others low, square ones. All ve wide 


brima, and are not finished as formerly 
with a wire to keep them in place, nor 
are many lxound. he felt rim is simply 
cut around, and the edge is left just so 
Tt is considered stylish to loop the brim 
directivy in fromt, fastening with a gay 
wing ot tuft of feathers, or clee a small 
Cluster of roses It is tow prenence a 
@yle to be safely adopted by many, and 
needs a youthful, pretty face beneath to 
cafry @ of well 

There are some attractive novelttes in 
the form of the little outer pockets, pen 
dant to the chatelaines, which latter, by 
the way, seems to have taken a pew lease 
of popularity. These pockets are some. 
times covered with plates or scales of 
tortoise shell, or else oxydized silver, or 
nickel, just of whatever the belt buckle 
and chaina, or even the belt itself may 
be oom pused 

Wooden buttons, with eyes, instead of 
shanks will be much used, and certainly 
are very sensible 

A pretty for ribbon belts is to 
have a cluster of ribbon loops at the left 
side, and at the right a long ribbon which 

under the overskirt and fastens in 


the hats and bonneta, are of 

tiny “ jewoled"’ hum- 

tre to the plump 
birds, Nixon. 





r for | 


| show, when he would again seek a cover 


at the left, thus draping pret. 


lome white man's little value 

0 I ee Sn to him Mf they found bias on their hant | 
ing grow is mind was made up at 

net to begin, clee you must always cun last ; whether he lived or died, he would 


hair as nature gave it you. We have 
heard of lead combs darkening red hair; 
the effect might be similar upon 


ight. Ho harm to Wy. his beck, as be swu down the 
a Benen oF EEYS hillside until he Fr the level below, 
when he struck into the Indian 


k which comes so natural w 
evtiar mm 4 


much faster than any one would su 
It was five miles across the 
y, a@ the crow flies, and he knew how 


<= 


: 
a 
= 
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life be ewaying. ean cogs 0s Be Ss vise Seat eee Se Dee 
aod , tallouced to all * passes which debouc ato 
The of wills obeying vn his right in the direction af the Blows 


reaervat He had crossed half the 
distance when lance heads gleamed in 
the sun, and six Todiana, mounted upon 


ayer thet wes ever lieped 


wie rent the @other Baer!) 
the ws 1 @l eventide, 


Nim) 
Twit clesce et pas — t the oe without their fleet —— rode into the val- 
Te the that within ls sleeping, ley. Six to one is long odds, and yet the 
ibe beart, ‘neath the burden of yeareol tid heart of the miner did not quail. 
Home reweant of heaven is beeping He did not turn back or in his 
rapid course, for he knew that it was as 


There are Gagers se fregiic as barely to keep 
LAfe's brittic thread from break! 
Vet in hearts @hich they open and 
The fairest of Kelens ore ay 

If om souls (hat we move by our ligbteet touch, 
We were more of love bestowing, 

Roses would bloom to bless oer lives 
W here thistics and briers are growing 


»robable that he would find a good cover 
cone as by returning. At first the In- 
dians did pot see him, and he dashed on 
to gain all he could, when he heard the 
pecullar yell with which the Sioux greets 
the approach of an enemy, and saw one 
of the savages bending forward, stretch- 
ing out along brown arm toward him, 
aud with wild yells the whole band 
darted at him. 

He ran as he had never run before, 
hearing the savage yells rnging in bis 
ears and the dull beating of hoofs upon 
the prairie grass. Looking over bis 
shoulder he saw the foremost savage 
within twenty yards, his long lance in 
hia hand and a malicious grin upon his 
paint bedaubed face. In his life in the 


old at will 


The lowest hearts hold other hearts 
4 for the keeper's luck 
A emile, & word, « hindiy ect 
A preyer. th in Weakness specs 
Will help to fe m our ways below, 
Aod open the gales lo Hearen 
> — Se 


THE LAST BULLET. 
A STORY OF THE BLACK HILLS. 






OF C. B. CLARE. mines this man had learned to use a re- 
| volver well, and whirling suddenly he 
Hen Stanley was alone in the Black | took a snap shot at the Indian, who came | 


Hille, that paradise of the North, which 
the legions of Custer are opening to the 
world even while I write: a land of 
beauty, the fairest on all the earth. 

What had sent the wandering man, 
alone, into the defiles of this strange 
land ? 


to the ground with a dull thud. 

‘Ome '"' naid Ben, as he continued his 
flight. ‘* Thar is going to be the worst 
bear fight you ever beard of."’ 

| Another savage dashed up, far in ad 
| vance of his companions, and poised his 
lance, laughing when Ben threatened 
That which has moved the world for jim with what seemed to be an empty 
ages, since the world was, Gold! That | pistol, for the Indians did not yet under 
yellow dross which meu deem #0 pre- | stand the terrible nature of the revolver. 
cious and which has been the basis of Crack ! 
all value through long generations, It 4 second savage received the fatal bul 
is strange indeed that it should be found | jet, directed by the hand which never 
only amid desolation, in the haunts of erred, and dropped from the saddle, while 
savage inen, too savage, indeed, to know | his horse careered riderloss through the 
ite value. Hen Stanley, alone, unaided, | valley, Now the savages were certain 
had determined to penetrate the Black that the weapon was empty, for they had 
Hills aud ascertain for himself whether  pjeyer seen a firearm which could be fired 
the tales be had heard of the riches of more than twice without loading. They 
this region were indeed true. dashed up incautiously, hooting as he 
Ho traveled only at night, guiding him- | threatened them with what seemed to be 
self by the compass, When dayli ht be- | a useless weapon, 
gan to show he sought some deaolate r® party, with a gutteral cry of triumph, 
vine or tangled fern oover along the > 
streama and lay there until darkness 
came on. No, not darkness, for the 
nights at this season of the year were 
wonderfully clear and bright, and he 
tramped on for hours before the moon 
went down, Then, satisfied that no 
wandering bands would be abroad at 
this time, he would tramp across the 
prairie boldly until the light began to 


earth, when the ‘‘navy’’ again emitted 
its puff of white smoke, and the chief, 
shot through the heart, fell forward upon 
his horse's mane. To tear him from the 
saidie and leap into his place, was the 
work of a moment, and the other savages 
recoiled before the weapon which was 
always loaded, no matter how many times 
it was fired. 

Ha!” cried the prospecter, 
man must die, or | am lost.” 

His fourth bullet left the barrel before 
he was fairly settled in the saddle, and 
his enemies were reduced to two, Up to 
this time the Sioux had retained the ap 
pearance of bravery, but now, with wild 
evies of terror, they turned their ponies, 
and rode for their lives, Behind them, 
urging on his horse with a bloody knife, 
came the white man, Ile knew well that 
if a single warrior got back to the Sioux 
reservation there was no hope for him; 
and he rode hard to cut them off from the 
passes by which they had entered the 
valley, and it was with a thrill of joy that 
he urged the theet pony between them 
and the nearest pass, 

The Indians eon the ground well. 
He had cut them off from the passes, but 
there was another chance for at least one 
of them to escapes and the heads of the 
ponies were turned back over the ground 
they had just left, evidently heading for 
the place where the smaller stream bub- 
bled down to join the main river. Ben 


* Every 
and hide through the long summer day 
If he had dared to make the journey on 
horseback he could have reached th 
hills long before, but horses’ feet leave a 
plain trail on the prairie, whick the keen 
scented Sicux can follow on a run 

For three long weeks he tramped on, 
subsisting entirely upon his sack of 
wmmican, with which he had provided 
imeaelf before starting out upen his 
ourney, tle would not build a fire, for 
¢ had promised himself to incur no need 
less risks, and the Indian can almost be 
said to emell a amoke miles away upon 
the prairie, All the riches he possessed 
were his pan, the blade of a spade, an 
irom pick without a handle, his rifle and 
ammunition, He had an object in dar 
ing this adventure which was worthy of 
success and which did honor to his head 
and heart. In the Helena mines he had 
& partner, whe gave up at last, worn 
down by disease, and left Ben, as a price 
less legacy, a little girl, ten years old, 
whom the old miner promised to care 
for as lis own. In the Helena mines, 
of escape they would have turned upon 
death like dying panthers, and have 
fallen like grim warriors, as they were. 
He urged his pony to his utmost speed, 
and as the headmost Indian plunged into 
the canon, made by the stream, the fifth 
shot aped, and the first Sioux was alone. 
lnto the pass went the miner at furious 
speed, the water dashing high about his 
form ashe rode, Three hundred yards 
ahead, up to his knees in water, stood 
the Indian pony, but his owner was no- 
where to be seen, He had not gone up 
the pass, for the course of the stream 
was nearly straight for a quarter of a 
mile, and time bad not been given for 
him to pass over that distance on foot. 
He looked to the right hand, and saw a 
perpendicular wall of rugged rocks, up 


pocket,” and in ten hours panned out 
three thousand dollars. It was a rich 
find for him, a man who had been work 
ing claims which barely gave him enough 
for his support for over two years, and 
that night, sitting in his cabin, with lit 
the Rachei Dent opposite, be studied out 
a plan 

he next day he went to Helena, tak 
ing Rachel with him. He deposited 
nearly the entire sum which he had dug 
out of the pooket in the name of the child, 
reserving bie himself only enough to 
buy anouttit. Then he found a worthy, 
but poor family, who agreed, for the in 
terest of the money, to keep and clothe 
the girl and give her such an education 
as may be obtained in a mining town 
This done he set out alone to penetrate 
that mysterious region known aa the 
Black Hills, and here we see him tramp- 
ing along in the darkness, bent upon 
striking it rich for the sake of Rachel 
Dent. 

“A litle child,” he muttered, in the 
tender way in which these rough but 
gteat-hearted Western men speak of in- 
nowent childhoud. * Who wouldn't take 
a risk for the aake of a little girl like 
that, with purty, innocent ways, that go 
toa man's heart. ‘Spose | drop; what 
then’? I've left her a garicen, and dust 
enough to keep her, if she uses it care 
ful. And if I do strike the color strony, 
and take out © h to make a sure 
thing, Ml toda, be a ranche in the 
San Joaquin region below § iB, 
and live a quiet life for her sake."’ ‘ was the scornful answer. He laid both 

It was with a sigh of zelief, just asthe | hands upon the rocks above, and a 
tight began to show over the eastern roll spring woukd place him in safety. 

the prairies, that this adventurous “Ben Stanley raised his revolver, and 
man plunged into one of the dark passes | sighted at the back of his enemy, taking 
of the hills. He had reached the nd, more pains than ever in his life. 
and whether he succeeded or Indian doubled himself for his 
had done what few men had done before , when the revolver cracked. For 
or since, That he made a nest u _a moment the miner gave up Sion, Ss 

ng to the A 


matter how agile, He looked to the left, 
and there he saw the Indian, climbing 
from ledge to ledge, a hundred feet above 
him. 

Come back,” cried the miner, lifting 
tongue, ‘Come back, or you die.” 

The ‘Horned Owl’ laughs at the short 
gun of the white man," replied the In- 
dian, as he raised himself to the next 
ledge. ‘It can shoot many times, but it 
cannot reach me here.” 

“Come back, and I will save your 
life,” shouted Ben, ‘1 will make you a 
prisoner, and keep you until T leave the 
country, and then you shall go free." 

“The white man can wait until I bring 
the Sioux tribe to look upon his death,’ 


z 
? 


with a sparkling stream bubbling across | Ben filled the chambers of his faithful 
, wane & tonalite Grest fun Gus of 'a.| weapen and rode tock to the valley, 
mountain gorge on his right and joined where he collected the bodies of his ene- 





man and which carries him along | 


long it would take him to crom. His) 


The chief of the | 
lifted his lance to pin Ben Stanley to the | 


knew that if they had not a fair chance | 


which no man could have climbed, no | 


his revolver, and speaking in the Sioux | 


on 
"rime will show why it 
Stanley had such luck in 
There is a fund of ric 


z 


fatigue rode into the near- 
est fort, mounted upon an Indian pony, 
| and leading another with a pack upon 
his back which seemed to be very heavy. 
It was, indeed; for in that 4 wasa 
hundred and fifty thou dollars in 
nuggets, which be had taken from a sin- 
fir pecketin the depths of the Black 

ills, Ben returned to Helena, and 


shortly after left with his little ward for | 


the rich San Joaquin region, where he 
| Bow lives, ove of the most wealthy ran- 
| cheros for miles around. And even to 
| this day he delights in telling how much 
de on that last bullet in the pass 
| of the Black Hills. 
| —_—_ SS 
| A THUNDERSTORM IN INDIA. 
| 
| BY QUI AI. 
| Inthe evening, after the going down 
of the sun, a terrible thunderstorm 
raged over the district through which I 
was traveling. A 
America can give no idea of the lurid 
grandour and fearful turmoil of the ele- 
ments which are the characteristic of a 
thunderstorm here. The sun had set 
from out a cloudless sky, but as the twi- 
light fell there grew up gradually a sul 
phurous bank in the northeast. At first 
| there was no thunder, but from out this 
| dark bank there perpetually flashed and 
streamed great glares of jurid light, 
which Uluminated the whole face of the 
country, Then there sprang up a tierce 
northwest wind, which whirled across 
the tlat in tremendous gusts, bearing 
dense clouds of dust and causing the 
forest trees to creak and sway violently. 
The atmosphere grew tirst deadly chill, 
aud then, as the wind died away all of a 
sudden and was succeeded by a stillness 
that made one's tlesh creep, the air be- 
came unsupportably hot, with a withering 
dry heat that bad a sulphurous smell in it, 
as if it had come drifting out of a volcano, 
The sky had gradually been becoming 
overcast with black clouds that had a 
strangely luminous copper-colored facing 
on them; and suddenly, with one blaze of 
lightning all over the horizon, the deep 
voiced thunder crashed out into a mighty 
roll right overhead, My bearers dropped 
the palkee on the road and bolted straight 
for shelter. The tlashes of lightning lit 
up their fugitive forms as they rushed 
across the rice fields, whither | knew not. 
It was useless to *pursue them—aselesa, 
indeed, to do anything at all but remain 
in the Ikee and take what might 
come. For half an hour at least there 
continued this 
1 ane flashes, and this continual roar 
of thunder overhead, The cooled night 
air then wafted from the tields, the 
groves, and the jungles sweet fresh odors 
of fragrant tlowers and leaves. 
could hear the thirsty earth sucking in 


the moisture through its pores, with a | 


kind of gurgle, such as water makes 
| poured from a bottle. All nature awoke 
—ercept my bearers. Beasts came and 
sniffed at the palkee, poking at its vene- 
tians with their noses in a manner not 
calculated to contribute to the equanim- 
ity of its occupant, who tried, unsuccess- 
fully, to scare them away by luminating 
the interior with lucifer matches. | 
| don’t in the least know what the animals 

were, for I was not curious enough under 

the circumstances to open the flaps and 
| reconneitre; but I imagine they were 
| leopards, which are very plentiful in the 
| jungle of Bogra and Seneneee. At 
| length, after about four hours’ absence, 
| my bearers returned in a highly affable 
| and complacent mood. 


— - - 
| FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
| YEARS AGO. 

In an English scientific periodical we 
have been reading seme interesting 
speculations of Dr. Alfred Russel Wal 

| lace of the probable antiquity of the hu 

} man species, They may well startle, it 
| says, even those who have long since 
| 


come to the conclusion that 6,000 years 
jearry us but a small way back to the 
j original home, In fact, Dr. Wallace's 
| 6,000 years are but as a day. He re- 
views the various attempts to determine 
the antiquity of human remains or works 
of art, and dnds the bronze age in Eu 


at 3,000 or 4,000 years ago, the stone 
age of the Swiss lake dwellings at 5,000 
to 7,000 years, ‘‘and an indefinite ante. 
rior period.”’ The burnt brick found 
sixty feet deep in the fine alluvium indi 
cates an antiquity of 20,000 years; 
another fragment at seventy-two feet 
ives 30,000 years, ‘‘A human skeleton 
found at the depth of sixteen feet below 
four hundred buried forests superposed 
upon each other has been cchotinted by 
Dr. Dowler to 
50,000 years,” 
| But all these estimates pale before 
these which Kent's Cavern, at Torquay, 
legitimates. Here the drip of the stalag- 
mite is the chief factor of our computa 
| tiems, giving us an upper floor which di- 
| vides the relics of the last two or three 
thousand years froma deposit full of the 
| bones of an extinct mammalia and glut- 
ton indicating an arctic climate. Names 
eut in the stalagmite more than two 
thousand years ago are legible—in other 
words where the stalagmite is twelve 
inches thick, and the drip still very copi- 
ous, bot more than a hundredth of a foot 
has been deposited in two centuries—a 
rate of five feet in ten thousand years. 
| Below this, however, we have a thick, 
much older and crystalline, (:. ¢., more 
j slowly formed, ) ne Ee 
j which again, “in a solid breccia very 
| different from the cave-carth, undoulted 
; works of art have been found.’ r. 
Wallace assumes only one hundred thou- 
sand years for the upper floor, and two 
| bantes and fifty thousand for the lower 
| for the immediate cave-earth, by which 
| be arrives at the ‘‘sum of half a million 
ears that — elapsed since 
| human work ps were buried in the 
depths of Kent's Cavern.” 


_—— eS 
A TYRANT cannot well bind one end 
the arms or legs of a 


have an antiquity of 


own neck. 
—>_-_— — 


rolling down from | of a chain 
te lcge unl he ate a the feet | people without nding the other around 
k 


} 
; 
Wuen we look down upon the earth 


we think of the past; when we look up 
© the sky we think of the future. 


- 


thunderstorm in| 
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TO CONTRIBUTORS. 
Authors and others will take notice that, by 


| rules of the P.O Superemens, Senusestats 


unremitting blaze of | 


| the beet: 


You ' 


rope to have been pretty accurately fixed , 


| political or sectarian disputes 


in- 

tended for publicativa in periodicels are oqbiost 
to letter rates. Insufficientiy stamped 8. 
will not be taken out of the P.O. by us. Re 
jected MAS. wil) pet be returned, unless by 
special request, with suMcient 4 
to prepay postage. 

Contributors are requested to write on only 
one side of the sheet, and to avoid the use of pale 
or fancy inks. 


TO GENERAL CORRESPONDENTS. 
Co__metraTs.—VYes: the college to which you 
refer ia a * Gret class” one, unduebtedly. Your 
letter te the president was certainly uever re 
coived, Write again, and you will obtain an 
answer to all your \oqairies 


FS —We have no advice to give to any young 
lady who avows that “she loves (two young men 
with equal affection, and does not know which 
to choose,” Weshould pity any man who should 
marry 6 woman that lowed another as well as 
she did hor busbend. 


8. J.M.—We eee nothing improper in your 
asking the young man to call again afier be has 
made anevening viell, that is, if you feel dis 
waed to do se Uniess you do su, the poor 
ellow might think, very naturally, that you 
do not desire bis visits, and would net like te 
come again. 


W. J. W.—Lf you trust to “good luck,” that 
is, lo chance, you will pever get ov in this world 
Untiring industry, therough honesty, rigid 
economy and unrelaszing perseverance are qual 
ities which lie at the rovt of, and are siways 
eure to bring about the ouly legitimate good 
luck known to mortale 








Screener —We know nothing whatever re 
garding the tudividual you mention. Medicines, 
however, will net help you mach, if at ail 
Avouwl stimulants—mental or physical; eat the 
omen fool, and drink only water. Bathe 
requentiy, take plenty of exercise and live in 
the open air as much as possible. 


A. K. h.—So far ae we can judge from your 
letter, which you request us pot to publish, we 
think that the young man does really love you, 
and that there leno oceaston in the world for you 
to worry yourself as you have been doing ual 
let matters (ake their own course, Everything 
so far seems to have progressed very smoothly. 


SHounTHasy Leanner.—As to “which system 
of Puonography ts beet,” it is diMeult to say 
The advocates of Pitman's system claim for it 
the superiority; others insist that Munson's is 

and others again prefer Scoville’s 
(hur advice to you would be tu choose one of the 
three, and then stick to It until you thoroughly 
master it 


«, P. M.—If the young man has got * mad” 
because you politely refused him permission to 
“keep company with you,’ when he asked you, 
= refusal is, of course, seen at once to have 
eon very wise and very proper. Any wan who 


is #0 selfish as to wet angry at euch a thing, and | 


*© toolleh as to show it, i# mot At to assuciate 
with ladies at all 


An OLb St nscuinen.—To become a ventrilo- 
quist requires a natural capacity to imitate 
sounds in certain of their modulations. 
best ventriloquista, however, are sald to have a 
peculiar formation of the organs of the throat, 
which enables them to produce these effects 
Thus the taculty may be considered a special 
qin of nature, though it can, under certain con 
ditions, be acquired by cultivation. 


Brokks Heanr.—We can say nothing more 
thas what we said before. Wedo not see that you 
are called upon either to “ withdraw from ail 
other gentlemen's society,” or to “drown your 
hopes and disappointments in forgetfulness,” or 
even to “settle down on the old maid list,"’ The 
first thing you have gut to do i# to get rid of all 
your present romantic and over-strained ideas, 
and come down to plain common-sense and 
matter-of fact. 

M. W. R.—' Pasigraphy” is the name given to 
a new eysiom of writing by pumbers, which it is 
asserted may be used universally, and thus ob 
Viate the difficulty of communwration between 
nations of diferent languages A conference of 

eutlemen of Various pationalilies was held in 

ngland not long ago to promote the under 
taking, and their report was said to be of an 
encouraging character; but we have beard 
bothing more about it lately. 






Joun or Gaunt.—If 
lady very dearly, and know she loves you as 
well as you love her,’ we cannot see why you 
need ask us such absurd questions, or worry 
yourself because she has been somewhat “© sar 
castic’ and cool towards you. As to what she 
means by acting inthe way you describe, we 
xive it up. We were never smart at solvin 
enigmas, and a young lady's heart is one which 
has always been too deep for us. 


“you love the young 


Stu paent.— you are anxious to moe history, 
we would recommend you to take up Prescotts 
and Motley's It would be well to go through 
Willsen’s “Outlines of History,” fret of ali, 
and have it asa book of reference when studying 
the two former histories In reading, books of 
reference should be constantly at hand, and th: 
ground gone ever with thoroughness first, aad 
more rapidly afterwards. (me book weil read 
and digested is of more service in developing and 
furnishing (he mind than a dozen superficially 
perused 


S. FE. W.—We are sorry that we must decline 
answering your questions, at we have made ita 
rule to strictly refrain trom alliaterference witn 
Were we once 
to break (hreagh this rule, we should be over 
whelmed with letters, and would have neither 
pace nor Lime for more legitimate and desirable 
matter, A literary family paper, like the Power, 
has its own good and necessary work, which 
work cas be best promoted by confining itself to 
its own appropriate sphere, leaving the discus 
sion of all such subjects as the one you speak of 
to papers more Specially adapted for such « 
purpose 

Maky.—You would be acting very foolishly 
indeed, to allow the mere declaration of the 


‘young man that “he lowed you, but that cir 


beneath | 


adds one hundred and fifty thousand | 





cumstavees prevented hie marrying you at 
proces. aud that he should never marry any- 
manly else,” have any controlling influence over 
your future comdact. As he does not bind him 
self in any way by such declarations, he may 
ehange bis mind at any time and warry some 
body else. You should, 
though he had never made such declarations to 
you, and leave yourself as free as he was careful 
tok cep himeeif. 


W.M.D.—You should never attempt to get 
rid of the dandruff in your head by means of a 
fine-toothoumh. The best metho! of freeing the 
head from seurfis to wash it frequently with the 
following wash: (me ounce of borax, half an 
owner gamaees powder these ingredients 
five and dissolve them in one quart of boiling 
water, When cool, the solution ts ready for 
ase. This should be rubbed well inte the reots 
and the hair dampened thorvughly; thea dry 
with o towel, and brush well with a soft brush. 
This wash not only effectuaily cleanses and 
beautifies, bul strengthens the hair and pre 
serves its color 

Scnirt (Arkansas) —You bave no right to be 
visiting & young lady for over (wo years whom 
you say you “like very much, and who, you 
think. enjoys your company and reci tes 
3 feelings for her,’ and all the time to hare 

no serious intentions. You see now that by 
eo doimg you have compromised the young lady 
im a measure, and if you have any reel 
for her, as we have a sus that you have, 
we think you would be duing what is oniy macht 
aad tf were you to (arn your past meaning 
lees attentions iste serious ~~ 4 This te the 
more imperative on youll you bave «i 
reagon to believe that pee have guiaed’ the 
young lady's affections 


The | 


therefore, act just as 





Oramstoa— The cedie pow 
Orvest Eastere @!!! gake 
of the A 


there will be three lines betwees Trelane 
Newioundias<é ; one bet wees 
Us and the United States; ose 
St. Pierre and the United States: aad ene be 
tweea Hrasil and Pertegal. 

Kate.—We can give you no information 
counse| “ bow te win & gentiemaa's eSections 
Wan Ne ee ee 





yue make aay sitempt to win bis , and 
remember that ro fee aitract lemen 
much sooner by be retired sad te 


their demeanor then by being tee forward. At 
your age we think (that you ee Sas ote 


occu a Se receiving t allteatieas 

eotlemen scoop = of 
Smpecoment. You should ative te ty Sar etna 
with useful acoum lebments, and let'the isons 
of society of — utterly alesse fer at 


lemet three years (o come. 

Jumius.—We don't see that the lemaa 
was to blame ot ofl and pon bave at ok te 
complain of bis paseed you in Ay aches 
witheat bo te whee you yoersel! 
that you did give him aay onea of 
tee. It was your jo have hte Meat, 
for it te « privit . 


img their own sequaintances 


. The rele 
persons who bave casually met ia vy 
the lady on meeting a gentioman tn reet 
must give seme of recegnition, when he 
may bow; olherwise he must oo popetins 
| himeecifa stranger. No gealioman ren 
ihe a lady, 


risk of being cat tm the streets 
_ Marough giving « premature salute. 


“draw out” young men as Ww (heir sentiments 
towards ber, which is, we are sorry to say, what 
you are thinking about, There las tn- 

ridabie delicacy and tact 
youn la4y, 


r minded and moiest 
wilt lead her aright im all such matters, If she 
eachings. 


“tt 


| will only follow ite instructive ¢ 
very safe rule to follow, and ene whieh cnanet 
| ever lead you inte harm, is never to do anyt 
that you doubt the propriety of. The very 
| of your writing to us to ask whether there woul 


be any barm in doing what yous 

| have told ag that (he aect w have an 
exceedingly indiscreet and improper one under 
the ciream: 


A Youne Giat.—Your case is only one of 
millions like .t, though you seem to think that 
you stand entirely alone. You koow that “the 
course of true love sever did rum smooth; and 
the chances are that it sever will rug smooth. 
Your troubles are among the most ordinary kind 
which arise to worry lovers, and they will all 
Givappear or the course of tree leve runs oa, 
Without your needing to make any efforts to 
overcome them. But you must mabe up your 
mind to have to encounter much more serious 
troubles, which are sure yet to beset your path. 
So you had better use the trifling aanoyances 
of the present as a means of discipline and of 
preparation for the more grievous ones that 
come in the fature. 
| A Constast Reaper.—Your friend is cor- 

rect; the cars ran first on the line he names. 
Neither of the roads referred to were even in. 
corporated until more then two years after the 
time mentioned by you. The signatere adopted 
b YS “A Constant Reader,” is the bete noir 
of the Editor of the Bureau. edging from your 
letter—both the language and style of which is 
excellent—we infer that your education and in- 
telligence should bave taught you better, We 
ate daily from ten to fifteen communications 
signved either “A Constant Reader” or “ An 
Uld Subscriber,” and they are always answered 
last. We take this cocasion to give correspon 
dents a gentle rap over the knuckles, Knowing 
they caneot but take kindly that which is for 
cur mutual benefit. Adopt some other \o- 
ture, © gentle correspondents, and you'll hear 
from us all the sooner. 

Hirropkome.—A “ steeplechase" is so called 
from an old English term, where a pell-mell 
rece took place for a church at a distance whose 
steeple Was conspicuous, Hedges, fences, gates 
and ditches are to be cleared im this course, and 
sometimes small rivers aretobe ewam. In such 
contests upon race courses, fences or hurdles are 
improvised, behind which latter, ditches varying 
from #ix to twelve feet In width aredug. These 
of course are pot on the line of course, as they 
would obstruct ea went races, but are either 
| outside or inside of it, Horses in @ steeple- 
chase usually go round the course three times, 
making three miles. 2. The abbreviations you 
quote signify as fullows: the letters “b. bh.” 
stand for bay horse; “bik. m.," black mare; 
“br E... brown gelding; *b. ¢.,"" bay colt; “ch. 
ft," chestnut Ally; “g.¢.," gray colt. We must 
confess that we ourselves are not well posted in 
all the technicalities of the turf, and as we sup- 
pose you are like us, now-sporting, we do not 
wonder at ai! (bis jargon being so incomprehen- 
sible to you. 

Youxostex P, B. A.— When a young gen- 
tleman has » misunderstanding with a young 
lady, and is told by a friend that she and her 
sisters are angry, and had been saying harsh 
things concerning him, is it his place to speak 
| to those young ladies first?’ A good dea) de- 
pends upon the nature of the ‘“ misunderstand 
iog,”’ and as to whether the young gentleman is 
very anxious ahwut a reconciliation. If he ta, 
| then he must certainly make the first advances, 

as he cannot expect the young lady to do so, 

Bat if he does not care about making it ap 

again, then the wisert thing for him to ie. is to 
pay bo attention to what he hears she and her 
sisters are saying about him; as if he attempts 
any explanation or remonstrance, he will oat 

make matters worse, without any bope or : 
bility of ever clearing up the existing wisunder- 
standing. 2. Pennsyivania is called the Key- 
stone State on aceount of its position and tmpor- 
tance. & We do net understand your quostion. 
4. We thank you for your contribution to “Our 
ne Sphinz,” which we shall very shortly pub- 

eh. 

B. C.—*"* What isthe origin of the term * Indian 
Summer’ and when does it oceur? Have they 
any Indian Summer in England?” No, there 
is ho such season known in the old world as In. 
dian Summer. It is only in this country, and 
here we «do not alwaye have il, properly speaking. 
Daring the early settlement of this country, 
when agricultural pursuits were the chief occu. 
pation of the white men, the sammer and early 

artol the fall were, as now, the chief seasons 


or gathering tn crops, and these were made the 

occasion fer peculiar enjoyment and festivity. 
he favorite period ef the [ndian was that time 
when the leaves fll rustiing from the trees, the 
sun shines dimly through « hazy aimosphere, 
when the nights are free from frost and days 
mederately warm. This period, whenever it oo- 
curred in the fall, either in October or Novem- 
ber, and even sometimes as late as December, 
was always hailed by the Indians with delight, 
fire was set to Lhe dry leaves of the forest, which 
rapidly spread and drove the deer to where the 
Indians Tay concealed, prepared for their des 
traction. Hence the Indian hunters would say 
to the European: 
past and gone, 
come."’ 


“The white man's eammer is 
but tbe lodian’s summer is 


s. T.C.—It is your duty, if it appears that 
you have been to blame or Ubat you have acted 
vm erroneous opinions, to acknowledge it hand 
somely Never attempt, against your own 
conscience, to justify a wrong by maintaining 
you are right; for the simple reason, that in to 
doing you are deceiving no one but yourself, It 
isan absolute duty to conquer this sort of silly 
pride, for a generous confession oftentimes more 
than atones fora fault, and it is merely a false 
shame which prevents us from openly confessing 
our errors. To those of an obstinate or sullen 
disposition, this will appear not only painful bat 
impossipie. lt may be painful for a time; 
the possession of such a temper is much more 60. 
Still the conquest, though a difficult one, is by 
no means impossible. Try. If you don't suc- 
ceed the first (ime, you will be none the worse, 
and all the better forthe trial. Do not be dis- 
couraged by a firet failure from renewing your 
eflorts, for by every renewed eflort your internal 
enemy, that obstinate spirit, will lose grownd 
Notbing, to our mind, is more noble or more 
endearing than a candid confession of wrong 
conduct, and pothing ¢an be more satisfactory 
to the mind of them who are in fault than s 
frank acknowledgment of their error. There i* 
& satisfaction, not only in the renewed esteem 
and tenderness we gain from those we love, but, 
also, in (he relief which is experienced ia ood 
get rid of that whieh gave us diequletude, 
in the knowledge -that we have come off victori- 
ousin the conthet with our stubborn and obsti 
hate dispositive, 


MISUELLAN BOUS. — Suontaann, — The 
wages of shorthand reporters vary with their 
skill and the manner and place of employment. 
(4. I).—The lady bas always the privilege of re- 
cogpising the gentioman first. A. B. C.—In 
passing a cro#sing, the gentieman should g° 
ahead to make way for the lady. A. L. P.— 
Clowns whiten their with suet and pre 
chalk. Manixa.—The Britich Navy is © 
aids the most powerful in the wor . 
Wet your hair in cold tea and cur] it ever pieces 
of black silk. A.A. F.—You have 4, and 


| their advice is better than ours cas 


bly be. 
Seek it, and abide by Lheir decision. P— 
is po particelar form to be used Ip receiving #2 
imtreduction. J. M.—Your suggestions shall be 
borne in mind. W. J. W.—No such . 
Sr is 2a, be Sede: these must be « 

orce before either coald 1 marty aga. 
Joseru.—All depends & tne torent the 
documents You show them to some 
lawyer and «et an opinion from him. M. V.— 
There are exceptions to all rules, and you may 


| be one forall wecan sey. M. H.—We got the 


es from an excellent authority. bat canset 

vouch personally for ite efficacy. ANDasTs-— 

Consull any musical primer or ingtruction 

and you wiht find ai] the information you wan'. 
S@"4 number of communications have been 

recetved, which will be answered nest week. 












































